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This cone is especially 
adapted for the winding 
of cotton hosiery yarns. 
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Satin Finish Velvet Surface . . . 
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a ; velopment in paper carriers for Velvet Surface Cone, designed 
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Announcing 


SACO-LOWELL MODEL RAVON SLASHER 


New steel frame. Stretch control unit. Taylor system of slasher control. Anti-friction 
bearings throughout. Copper cylinders, size box and guide rolls all heavily- 


tinned. Ball-bearing magazine creel. Adaptable to Viscose or Acetate yarn. 


Yarn speeds up to 100 yds. per minute* 


Stretch accurately controlled within 1-4 of 1% from 2% to 15% 


Perfect thread lease on every loom beam 


*Usual speed with previous equipment: 30 y.p.m. 
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Fabrics for Construction 
Cotton Roads are Being Teste 


'*\ HE following article discussing cotton fabrics for 
ge bituminous-surfaced roads has just been completed 
by R. J. Cheatham, senior cotton technologist, and 
Rodney Whitaker, associate agricultural economist of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture: 

Tests conducted on a very small scale, to determine the 
suitability of cotton fabric as reinforcement for bitumin- 
ous roads have been started in several States during recent 
years. Highway construction engineers became interested 
about nine years ago in this material as a possible means 
of prolonging the life and decreasing the maintenance 
costs of bituminous-surface roads. Various agencies in- 
terested in increasing the utilization of cotton were quick 
to see the potentialities of this use for cotton and inter- 
ested themselves accordingly in the various tests con- 
ducted by several State Highway Departments. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has observed 
and studied the various tests of fabrics in actual road 
construction and during recent months, in co-operation 


with North Carolina State College of Agriculture and | 


_Engineering, has manufactured, experimentally, numer- 
ous samples of coarse cotton fabrics in an effort to develop 
fabrics adapted for use in road construction. These ma- 
terials were subjected to various laboratory tests and were 
used as a guide in the preparation of tentative specifica- 


tions for use in the purchase and manufacture of materials 
of this kind. 


The New Uses Section of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
and various other agencies have helped to stimulate in- 
terest in this use for cotton fabric. In addition to promo- 
tional efforts, a research associate of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute’s research staff did development work on road 
fabrics at the National Bureau of Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, several years ago. | 

The Bureau of Public Roads has studied the possibili- 
ties of using cotton fabrics as a means of improving 
bituminous-surfaced roads, for a number of years, and 
laboratory tests of the resistance of road surfaces rein- 
forced with cotton fabric, to known traffic loads, have 
recently been undertaken by the Bureau. 


PRELIMINARY TESTS 


These preliminary tests are intended to supply needed 
information prior to the undertaking of experiments on 


roads in actual service under varying traffic and climatic 
conditions. Recently, tests of roads in actual service, 
designed to furnish more complete information relating 
to the influence of cotton fabrics upon the life of bitu- 
minous-surface roads, have been planned by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. These tests will soon be under way. 
In addition, that Bureau is co-operating with the AAA in 
a project by which State Highway Departments may be 
provided with cotton fabrics for the construction of a few 
hundred miles of this type of road. . 


Cotton fabrics have already been used experimentally 


in the construction of bituminous-surfaced roads by State — 


Highway Departments in South Carolina, Texas, Louis- 


lana, Georgia, New Jersey, and Mississippi, but the 


area of road surface involved was too small for the results 


- to be conclusive. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 


The construction of cotton fabrics used in the experi- 
mental building of bituminous-surfaced roads has been 
far from uniform. The first fabric used was designated 


in reports of the experiment as “cider duck”—a designa- 


tion for a fabric which weighs about seven ounces per 
yard, is 40 inches wide, and is made of loosely woven, 
coarse, plied yarns in both warp and filling. Since osna- 
burg, which is the trade name for a fabric ordinarily 
made of single cotton yarns, usually coarser than 10s and 
having a relatively small number of threads per inch, was 
about the only fabric available commercially that was at 
all suited to this purpose, it has probably been more 
often used than any other material. In 1935, however, 
five miles of experimental road were built in South Caro- 
lina in which a fabric having a special construction was 


used. This fabric weighed about 3.3 ounces per square 


yard, had approximately seven ends and seven picks per 
inch, and was constructed with 7-2 yarn in both warp and 
filling: Other materials have also been ‘used. 

Although no systematic attempt had been made to 
develop fabrics specially suited for road construction 
prior to the development work here reported, the experi- 
ence gained from the actual use of cotton fabric in the 
limited tests of its fitness in actual service was helpful in 
determining physical requirements for the experimental 
development and designing of fabrics for this purpose. 
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With this help and the judgment of experienced road- 
construction engineers, the following physical qualities 
were decided upon as guides in the experimental develop- 
ment of road fabrics: 


(1) Sufficient strength to withstand stresses to which 
such roads are subjected as a result of (a) traffic, (b) 
changes in temperature, and (c) weakening or shifting in 
the road base as a result of moisture or for other reasons; 
and with equal breaking strength in the warp and filling. 


(2) Plied yarns having a “balanced” twist. Fabrics 
made from plied yarns are easier to handle than fabrics 
made from single yarns, which if loosely woven, have a 
tendency to “roll” or “curl.” Plied yarns also minimize 
the tendency of the threads to slip in the fabric and 
obviate the necessity of using sizing on warp yarn. 

(3) Yarn free from sizing or other non-cotton mate- 
rial which might prevent penetration of bituminous ma- 
terial or furnish favorable growth conditions for micro- 
scopic organisms that are often destructive to cotton fab- 
rics. | 

(4) A comparatively open weave permitting a better 
merging of the two surfaces of the road and thus lessening 
slippage of one surface on another and the consequent 
damage or destruction to the fabric by friction and 


damage to the road surface as a result of additional 
cracks. 


(5) A width sufficient to result in minimum costs 
while constructing the road and narrow enough to be 
woven on looms now in use, so that a comparatively 

large volume of goods could be produced without the 


purchase of new weaving equipment, thus increasing sind 
manufacturing costs. 


Economic CoNSIDERATION 


As indicated above, experiments with cotton fabrics 
for use in road construction were first undertaken on the 
initiative of engineers who were interested primarily in 
prolonging the life and decreasing the maintenance costs 
of bituminous-surfaced roads. Although the emphasis 
of this work has since shifted somewhat to include studies 
of the possibility of substantially increasing the use of 
cotton for this purpose, the outcome depends largely 


upon the usefulness and economy of cotton fabric as a 


road-building material. For the use to become general 
‘the fabric used must increase the life of the road or 
decrease the maintenance cost enough to offset the cost 


of material and any additional expense involved in laying 
it on the road, 


A subsidy might be offered to stimulate the use of 
cotton for this purpose but unless the fabric increased 
the life of the road such a measure would be justified only 
for experimental purposes. Since the cost per pound of 
fabric ordinarily decreases with increased coarseness of 
yarn and weave and since low costs are a primary con- 
sideration, it was obvious at the beginning of this work 
in the development of experimental fabrics that a rela- 
tively coarse, loosely woven fabric would need to be 
_ used. In addition, previous experiments have shown that 
since coarse fabrics permitted the bituminous material to 
penetrate the fabric forming a more compact surface, they 
were rather well adapted to this purpose, 
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DESCRIPTION OF FABRICS 


In attempting to meet the requirements which seemed 
essential in these fabrics, approximately 100 sample fab- 
rics were woven from single and plied yarn and were 
subsequently analyzed and subjected to tests to deter- 
mine their tensile strength. The fabrics varied in strength 
from 30 pounds to 90 pounds in warp and in the filling. 
Costs for the fabric in a road 18 feet wide were estimated 
to be about $1150 per mile for the most closely woven 
and strongest fabric, against $450 per mile for the fabric 
having the smallest number of ends and picks per inch 
and the least strength in both warp and filling. 

The quantity ‘of cotton required varies with the fine- 
ness of the weave and the strength of the fabric. For 
example, the most closely woven and strongest fabric is 
estimated to require over 13 bales of cotton per mile in 
its construction, whereas, the most loosely woven fabric 
and the one having the least strength in both warp and 
filling is estimated to require only a little over five bales 
per mile in a road 18 feet wide. 


Use or Cotton 


The actual consumption of cotton in the manufacture 
of fabric for use in road construction has been negligible 
thus far. Potential consumption depends mainly upon 
an adequate demonstration of the economic and physical 
suitability of cotton fabric for this purpose and the mile- 
age of this type of bituminous-surfaced road built. Re- 
sults so far reported furnish no adequate basis for accu- 
rately estimating potentialities of this use for cotton. 
Should cotton fabric prove well adapted to this purpose 
and should a substantial mileage. of this type of road be 
built, considerable cotton may be required for the man- 
ufacture of fabrics for reinforcement material. 

Complete statistics are not available regarding the total 
mileage of “surfaced roads” constructed in the United 
States and no satisfactory data have been compiled show- 
ing the mileage of bituminous-surfaced roads of the type 
in which cotton fabric may prove suitable for reinforce- 
ment. Bituminous-surfaced roads of the type in which 
cotton fabrics have been used experimentally have been 
confined largely to the Southern States. About the only 
reliable figures on the mileage of surfaced roads in the 
United States are those reported by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, showing mileage of roads in State highway sys- 
tems, including the Federal-aid system, as reported by 
State highways departments and including municipal 
streets and connecting State highways in a majority of 
States. | 

These figures indicate that approximately 22,000 miles 
of new surfaced roads were reported in 1933 as compared 
with about 23,000 miles in the previous year, and an 
annual average of approximately 18,000 miles per year 
during the 10 years ended with 1931. To assume that 
all of these roads could have been satisfactorily built 
with a bituminous-surface, using cotton fabric as rein- 
forcement, would, of course, seem unreasonable on the 
basis of information now available. 

Furthermore, since more than two-fifths, or all types _ 
except “gravel, chert, etc.,’ and “sandy clay topsoil” 
roads, are much more expensive than the type of bitu- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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otton Fabric 
evelopments 


STEEL AND COTTON 


HE increasing demand for the steel house, walls of 

glass and plain, severe lines of architecture has 

already revolutionized the styling of drapery and 
upholstery cottons in the expensive range. This fact has 
been stressed in this column before. Now, with the erec- 
tion of prefabricated houses of this type in every com- 
munity, in large numbers, the manufacturers of less ex- 
pensive materials realize the field for rugged cottons. 
Rough textured, heavy draperies in natural and vivid 
colors, coarse nets, are the only decoration suitable for 
the steel house. And the trend for the wide width mate- 
rial is increasing too. One manufacturer has a new fall 
material in 96-inch width. The center part is plain 
natural and white, with raised stripes in color at either 
end. Thus it is already made for spreads, and the dra- 
pery effect is most unusual. This same manufacturer is 
using colored stripes in several tones of one color, grad- 
uating from very deep blue, for instance, to quite a pale 
blue. In these hand-woven type fabrics blue, brown and 
green are favored for autumn and winter. Several of the 
new drapery materials owe their design and texture to the 
early American coverlet. 


New Prints 


The early American trend shows itself in print cloths 
and muslins. One fine print cloth with a white ground 
has a brightly hued design which has the squared-off 
effect of the old-fashioned sampler. The colorings of 
these prints run mostly to the brown-yellows, bright, 
soft reds, dull greens, picked out with black and white, so 
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Swatch One 


well liked by the early settlers. Some tiny patterned 
muslins are exact replicas of old calicos; others have been 
modernized without losing their old-time effect. An in- 
teresting pattern is shown in Swatch No.1, designed for 
pajamas, smocks and aprons. .The colors are bright, dark 


red, navy, copen, black or brown, combined with white. 
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Swatch Three 


'RAYONS AND MIXTURES 


The rayons for winter show a definite trend toward the 
small tie print, dark grounds with bright or pale colors 
for the design. A rayon with a navy background had an 
all-over pattern in peasant coloring, both the colors and 
the pattern having a strong Russian feeling. Another 
angle is the all-over small design, broken at wide intervals 
with a large, splashy flower, often showing white on 


petals or center. An interesting rayon mixture material, 


with the texture and look of a wool crepe or knit, was 
shot with two colors, the navy and yellow combination 
making a very good yellow-green color. Photographic 
prints are very effective in the new rayons. One in navy 
had carelessly flung groups of leaves and tulips in white, 
giving a very delicate effect. Navy is a popular color. 


VELVETEENS ARE BoLp 


Many of the new velveteens and corduroys have bright 
plaids and bold designs, but the small neat pattern is also 
found. A wide wale corduroy is done in checkerboard 
design in two color combinations—bright colors with 
white, brown and flame, brown and yellow, black and 


Swatch Two 


white. Typical of the small design is Swatch No. 2, 
showing the use of rings of little dots in black or a con- 
trasting color to the background. These dots are used in 
many cottons this season to make rings, large polka dots, 
shells and geometrics: One velveteen was checked with 
lines of dots. Cool leather browns, grays and purples 
lead in color popularity for solids. 


CoLLEGE CoRDUROY 


An interesting fine wale corduroy has been worked out 
for the college boy. It will be used for lounging pajamas, 
sports jackets, slacks and ski suits. Scatch No. 3 is a 
bright red.as to background; and the goal post and figure 
are done in dull warm-orange: . The: fabric is.very firm 
and strong and there is a wide range of colorings. 
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The Cotton Situation 


{Weekly Letter of Munds, Winslow & Potter) 


T present the cotton trade is too deeply engaged 
with nearby problems to give serious, or at least 
major, consideration to influences that may affect 
the long term trend. We regard this as a perfectly nat- 
ural attitude, as current factors for several months and 
certainly in the past few weeks have dominated price 


movements in the commodity. It may be pertinent, 


therefore, to enumerate some of these forces, to analyze 
their potentiality and appraise their price making efficacy 
around existing levels. 

Briefly summarized, these elements consist of the tight 
spot situation, the surge of buying in the textile markets, 
the scarcity of contracts, the amazing success of the pool 
sales of future contracts, and the avidity with which both 


domestic mills and exporters absorbed releases of more | 


than 1,030,000 bales from the 12-cent loan and then 
asked for more. On top of this array came the injection 
of widespread bullish psychology, created by the low 
acreage estimate of July 8th, placing the planted area at 
30,621,000 acres. 

We think it would be presumptuous to pass dogmatic 
judgment on any one of these features. However, it 
might be just as well to examine their price-making 
aspects, 

Admittedly, in so far as supplies of desirable American 
cotton are concerned, we are in for a tight situation until 
the new crop affords relief. However, no drastic strin- 
gency is indicated. The Census Bureau in its report of 
July 14th placed domestic mill stocks at the end of June 
at 987,000 bales against 884,000 corresponding period 
last year. It is indicated that during June mills drew on 


stocks to the extent of 103,000 bales, but also received 


delivery of about 453,000. On this basis, mills on the 
average appear to have enough cotton to run them until 
September Ist, in addition to which they will have ship- 
ments coming to them on old purchases. Their position, 
apparently, is such that they should be able to resist 
further advances in the basis. 

As to the contract supply, and conclusion could be 
little more than conjecture. Nevertheless, consideration 
might be given to the likelihood that the sale of the pool 
futures, both Julys and Octobers, amounting in all to 
about 450,000 bales, has eased the position of trade 
shorts to a considerable extent, with the further prob- 
ability that a fair proportion of these contracts has found 
lodgement in speculative hands. New buyers have en- 
tered the market on a fairly liberal scale, and, although 
profits have been taken on many of the original pur- 
chases, this selling has supplied part of the demand that 
came from new bull converts. Speculative experience 
suggests that it would be unthinkable to assume that 
the rise of more than $12 per bale had not created more 
contracts than existed below ten and a half cents. 

The above presentation is not put forward as a claim 
that contract stringency has been fully relieved. Buying 
in large volume undoubtedly would refute any such con- 


tention. However, with mill fixation in diminished vol- 
ume, the newly built up long interest might be expected 
to provide more offerings on strong spots and lay the 
basis for occasional weakness on flurries of liquidation. 

As usual, the market will have to contend with the 
divinations of the cantankerous devotee of the “chart” 
system. Some day, if the market should develop a 
streak of easiness, we are likely to hear the awesome 
whisper of a “gap” to be filled between 11.90 and 12.20 
—representing the chasm leaped by the market after the 
July acreage report. 

As to whether contracts will be more plentiful or be- 
come scarce as hen’s teeth, depends largely on crop de- 
velopments or some other psychological stimulus. It is 


largely a matter of the influence assertive at the moment, 


all reduced to ratio and proportions. 

Pool sales of future contracts have been completed. 
Every indication points to the likelihood that the United 
States Government, so far as actual ownership is con- 
cerned, not only will have disposed of its entire holdings 
of future contracts, but also will have liquidated its spot 
accumulations, probably before the end of July. New 
Orleans holdings are said to have been liquidated, and we 
understand that bids are likely to be accepted on the 
remnant of pool stocks, most of which are located in 
Galveston and Houston. 

In so far as the extended release operation under the 
12-cent loan is concerned, we doubt if the disposal under 
this plan is likely to run as high as 300,000 bales. The 
release operation was reopened only under the urgent 
pressure of domestic mills, and American manufacturers 


certainly have no complaint against the Government if 


they are unable to obtain their nearby requirements. 
The obstacles standing in the way of such a consumma- 
tion consist of scarcity of desirable qualities and the 


customary tendency of the Southern holder to withdraw 


offerings when prices appear to be on the up-grade. 


Broadly speaking, it is our view that the nearby fac- ‘ 
tors are about equally balanced and that it will require — 


some fresh stimulus to force prices higher. A speculative 
market is a good deal like champagne. Ordinarily, it 
does not effervesce twice. __ 

Just what influence the long pull factors will exert on 


the situation, whether they will provide a stimulus or 


cast a shadow over budding optimism, are questions that 
can be answered only by time. The next market event 
of consequence is the crop forecast of August 8th. 

We extend our unsolicited sympathies to the Crop 


Reporting Board this season. Theirs is a most difficult 


task if théy are to sustain the reputation of the last 
decade for forecasting the cotton crop. Secretary Wal- 
lace with his amiable foresight has paved the way for a 
comfortable abili, although nothing invidious is meant by 
the use of this term. The Secretary admitted that the 
acreage this season would be difficult to calculate. It is 
our belief that any reduction from the figures of July 8th 
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Vertical Cotton Drier Makes 
Staple 


ITH the proper use of commercial drying ma- 
chinery at the time of ginning, and with good 


ginning, government scientists find that they . 


can increase the monetary value of cotton as much as 


$2 to $7 a bale, although the operating costs of the dry-. 


ing process amount to only 20 to 50 cents a bale. 
- The figures cited were announced by the United States 


Department of Agriculture after an extensive study of - 


the effects of artificially drying seed cottons covering a 
wide range of characteristics and moisture content. 
cess moisture in seed cotton has long been recognized as 
one of the most important of the many problems facing 
the cotton ginner. 


An estimate made by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and the Bureau of Agricultural Engineering— 
during a recent year not considered unusual with respect 
to weather conditions—indicates that approximately one- 
third of the cotton 1 1-16 inches in staple length and 
about one-fifth of that shorter than 1 1-16 inches was 
more or less damaged in the ginning process as a result 
of too much moisture in the seed cotton. | 


MotsturE CONTENT 


The moisture content of seed cotton has a pronounced 
effect on the smoothness with which it is possbile to gin 
the lint. The unfavorable effect of ginning cottons with 
excess moisture is intensified as the staple length of the 
cotton is increased and as the seed-roll density is changed 
from loose to tight. | 

In the experiments reported, the Department of Agri- 
culture experts used a vertical drier which recently was 
developed by its engineers. Sixty-nine varieties of Amer- 
ican upland cotton, selected from the 1931, 1932 and 
1933. crops, were employed in the experiments to deter- 
mine the relationship between the moisture content of 
seed cotton, the resulting quality of ginned lint, the 


amount of moisture which could be removed by artificial 


drying without injuring the fiber quality, and the desir- 
able mechanical operation of the gin stand when handling 
seed cotton of different moisture content. | 
Average grade improvements, or the combined influ- 
ence of generally smoother preparation and occasionally 
brighter color and reduced leaf, as a result of artificial 
driyng, were more pronounced for the longer than for 
the shorter cottons. Drying at a temperature of 150 
degrees Fahrenheit showed grade benefits ranging, on the 
average, from about one grade for either length group 


having 16 per cent or more moisture, to approximately 7 Results obtained from a storage test under existing 


one-third of a grade for the longer cottons having 8 .to 
11.9 per cent and the shorter cottons having 12 to 15.9 
per cent moisture. 
. below these respective limits did not show enough grade 
improvements to justify drying. 


Ex- 


Cottons having a moisture content. 


GENERAL RESULTS 


General results of the study reveal that a greater part 
of the drying action in seed cotton is confined to the 
fibers. The amount of moisture removed ranged from 
1.5 pounds for each 100 pounds of lint when the seed 
cotton contained below 12 per cent moisture, to four 
pounds when the seed cotton contained 16 per cent or 
more moisture. 


With the experimental conditions employed, the 
amount of moisture decreased only slightly when the 
drying temperature was greater than 150 degrees Fah- 
renheit. However, average fiber strength was not weak- 
ened by drying the tested seed cotton samples at tem- 
peratures ranging as high as 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In many cases, the drying temperatures above 200 
degrees Fahrenheit were associated with a shortening of 
the staple to the extent of 1-32 to 1-16.of an inch. Ona 
basis of these findings, the Department does not advise a 
drying temperature to exceed 150 degrees Fahrenheit, - 
except for very wet cotton and then it should seldom 
exceed 200 degrees Fahrenheit. And, the period of ex- 
posure should not be longer than that recommended. 


The tests reveal also that the critical temperature is 
reached sooner with short-staple or lower moisture-con- 


tent than with long-staple, or “oe moisture-content 
cottons. 


The percentage germination of seed from the lots of 
seed cotton dried at test témperatures was not affected 
adversely. In fact, in some instances the dried seeds 
showed somewhat better germination. 

Facilities for artificial drying at the gin permit cotton 
picking to be continued during damp seasons, and in 
fields of heavy foliage sooner than otherwise would be 
desirable. An opportunity is afforded by this means to 
handle cotton which heretofore has been left unpicked 
because of inadequate means for conditioning and gin- 
ning. | 

-ConTINUOUS OPERATION 


Artificial drying of green, damp, or wet seed cotton 
also enables the ginner to operate continuously without 
loss of time due to choked gin stands and breakdowns, 
which frequently occur when damp or wet cotton is 
ginned under ordinary conditions. The investigators 
found a reasonable increase in ginning capacity at n» 
loss of quality to the product and a slight reduction in 
power requirements. 


conditions at Leland, Miss., show that the bale of undried 
or damp cotton lost weight rapidly while the dried bale 
gained weight slightly. At the end of ten weeks of stor- 


(Continued. on Page. 16) 
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Nets--What 


In the July 2nd issue of the Textile Bulletin, Mr. 
Sloan explained the effect of Japanese competition on 
American cotton textiles in general. In the following 
article he deals with one phase of this competition which 
im important to Southern yarn producers. 


E cotton fish netting industry is almost entirely 
dependent upon an important branch of our cotton 
textile industry for its supplies of raw material, 

i.e., cotton threads and twines. During the past three 
years it has experienced the loss of a rapidly mounting 
proportion of its domestic market to the low wage prod- 
_ ucts of Japan. 

While not a part of the cotton textile industry, as 
defined in the former Code No, 1, the fish netting indus- 
try on August 1, 1933, voluntarily approved and adopted 
the provisions of that Code. Since the invalidation of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, it is generally 
understood that the Code wage and hour provisions have 
been voluntarily maintained by these manufacturers. 

Precisely as other Japanese cotton products commenc- 
ed to be offered in American markets at exceedingly low 
prices, so, in 1933, did Japanese cotton fish netting first 
gain a substantial foothold in our domestic trade. To 
show what has happened since that time, I am quoting 
below figures covering domestic production and importa- 
tions from Japan, as supplied by a representative group 
of this branch of the industry: 


Domestic 
Production 
of four leading 
manufacturers 
representing — States 
about 95% of —" 
total output 
| Ibs. 
1933 1,882,942 129,000 
1934 _. 2 004,804 211,603 
1935 279,861 
First 4 mos. of 1935. 980,847 76,676 
First 4 mos. of 1936. 934,066 102,964 


While the 1935 volume of domestic production is 
about 33 per cent greater than the amount produced in 
the bottom depression year of 1932, it will be observed 
that last year’s output was only 62 per cent of tie vol- 
ume of goods produced in 1929. On the basis’of the 
figures for the first four months of 1935 and 1936, there 
is every indication that the total production for 1936 will 
be less than the total for 1935 by an amount substan- 
tially in excess of 100,000 lbs, 

As for imports, I understand that fish netting was not 
classified separately prior to 1933. Consequently, infor- 
mation is not readily available on the volume of impor- 


tations from Japan during earlier years. However, since 


Japanese competition did not assume any importance 
until 1933, it seems safe to conclude that importations 
from Japan prior to that time were of minor consequence. 


In 1933, imports from Japan were 129,000 Ibs., or 


nearly 7 per cent of domestic production for that year. 


The following year they amounted to 64 per cent more 
than the previous twelve months and were 10% per cent 
of domestic production for the same period. In 1935, 
with imports of 12 per cent of domestic production, the 
volume reached a figure of 117 per cent over the volume 
for 1933.. The rapid increase in imports has continued 
in 1936. During the first four months of this year 102,- 
964 lbs. were brought into this country, an amount 34 
per cent greater than in the same period of 1935; and 
on the basis of past experience, this gives an indicated 
total volume for this year of approximately 375,000 Ibs., 
or 17 per cent of the domestic production for 1936, as. 
heretofore estimated. 


The claim cannot be substantiated that these Japanese 
products are finding a ready market in America because 
of a superior quality of material or workmanship. In 
point of fact, the Japanese netting, to all intents and 
purposes, is practically identical to the American product. 
As in so many other cases of cotton textiles, they are — 
purchased only because of their low prices—prices which 
reflect 25c to 30c per day Oriental labor. In many 
cases it is reported that finished Japanese netting is sold 
in our American markets at prices (freight and duty 
included) which are the same as, or little more than, the 
prices paid by domestic producers for their threads and 
twines alone. 


The loss of a substantial portion of the domestic mar- 
met, with its adverse effect upon the American price 
structure, is serious enough in itself. But far more 
significant is the threat of complete demoralization of 
American prices and reductions in employment, as an 
increasing quantity of Japanese netting finds its way 
into American consumption. 

If our American fishermen were compensated for their 
efforts on the basis of Oriental wages we could see some 
logic in assisting them in obtaining their necessary sup- 
plies at the lowest world costs. But since they are just 
as much a part of our American economic system as any 
other American industrial enterprise; there appears to 
be no justification for encouraging them to be a party, 
unwittingly .ot otherwise, to the transfer of the American 
cotton fish mttting industry to Japan. 

In March, 1935, after considerable difficulty in assem- 
bling the required data, the cotton fish netting industry 
filed a complaint with the President, pursuant to Section 
3 (e) of the NIRA... This complaint clearly set forth the 
difficulties with which the industry was contending in the 
matter of Japanese imports of competitive products. The 
invalidation of the Recovery Act precluded any possi- 
bility in this direction. 

The industry then turned to the Tariff Act of 1930 in | 
an effort to place their plight before the government. 
Accordingly, in August, 1935, application was made for 
investigation of importations of cotton fish nettings, pur- 
suant to .Section.336 and this appeal for relief again 
clearly set forth’ the inroads, being made by the Japanese. 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Predicted by W. D. Anderson 


CONVICTION that “we are going to have a 
A whale of a textile business over the next 12 months, 

regardless of who is made President in the Novem- 
ber elections,” is expressed by W. D. Anderson, former 
president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, and 
now chairman of the board of the latter company. 


Mr. Anderson’s views are contained in a letter sent 
customers of his company in which he cites a number of 
interesting reasons for his opinion. | 

The letter follows: 


“Since writing you last, the cotton market has scored 
important advances and the goods market has been un- 
usually active. 


“The important factors contributing to this interesting 
development in the textile situation have been the Gov- 
ernment acreage report on July 8th, the continuance of 
drought conditions in important producing sections of the 
cotton belt, a continuance of unusually heavy consump- 
tion of cotton throughout the world, and, what is prob- 
ably most important of all, an improvement in business 
conditions throughout this country, and abroad. 


“The Government acreage report was a surprise. It 
disclosed that the acreage in cultivation as of July Ist 


was 30,621,000 acres, an increase of only 9.8% over the | 


acreage of last season. It is interesting to think of this 
acreage in comparison with the more than 48,000,000 
acres planted in 1925 and 1926 and the more than 46,- 
000,000 acres planted as late as 1930. 


“Tt will be recalled that the amount of land planted 
to cotton last year was largely a matter of Government 
control and regulation, and it was generally expected that 
in the absence of any sort of Government control this 
year, the cotton farmers of the South would greatly in- 
crease their acreage. Even after it was seen that the 
farmers were planting conservatively, it was thought by 
many right up until the time the Government report was 
issued that the increase would be anywhere from 12 to 
15%. It is now plain enough that the cotton farmers of 
the South have seen some of the evils of over-planting, 
have learned the wisdom of eliminating marginal and 
sub-marginal lands from cultivation, and have co-oper- 
ated this year with the Government. soil erosion pro- 
grams to a greater extent than was expected. 


“While cotton is naturally a dry weather plant, we 
cannot afford to minimize too much the effect of drought 


conditions which have prevailed over the entire cotton 


belt, with the exception of the Central States. This 


drought raged with intensity in the Eastern belt and in 
the Western belt. Here in the East it prevented the 
germination of the seed after the cotton was planted, 
has put our crop in this section very far behind schedule, 
and has probably destroyed our chances to produce our 
normal yield. Drought conditions were also intense in 
the Western belt, particularly in Texas and Oklahoma. 
Within the past week to ten days, splendid rains have 
relieved the situation everywhere except in Oklahoma 
and a portion of Texas, where they must soon have good 
rains unless their crop is to suffer. The curtailment in 
acreage, combined with the effects of the drought, will 
likely prevent us from making as large as crop as was 
expected before this situation developed. 

“It is too early to make any estimate of the probable 
yield that will be of value. The first Government esti- 
mate is on August 8th, but with all the facilities at their 


disposal, these first figures they will issue at that time 


constitute but little more than a good guess. The con- 
trolling factor,in the size of the crop is, of course, the 
average yield per acre, and this yield per acre is subject 
to too many influences which cannot be calculated-at this 
time. 


“However, Mr.. Garside, the economist of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, offers a very intelligent basis for 
appraising the prospects for this crop. He calculates 
that if the abandonment this season is equal to the aver- 
age abandonment in the last ten years, and if the average 
yield per harvested acre is equal to the average of the 
past five years (192.75 pounds per acre), a crop of 12,- 
046,000 bales will be produced. The average yield per 
acre last year was 186.3 pounds, and at this rate the crop 
indicated, on the same calculation, is approximately 11,- 
700,000 bales. 


“It now seems certain that we will have a record- 
breaking consumption of all-cottons by the world this 
season, totalling around 27,000,000 bales, as compared 
with a previous high consumption of 25,778,000 bales. 
The increased consumption over depression lows by the 
United States, Great Britain, and the Continent exclusive 
of Russia, combined with a high consumption by the 
Orient, also with new high records of consumption by 
Russia and other small consuming countries usually 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Combed Yarns Much Improved 


There is a period of prosperity ahead of the combed 
yarn mills of this section, if the executives will take ad- 
vantage of the position they occupy, and hold out for 
higher prices for their yarns. Stocks are exceedingly 
low, it is pointed out, there having been less than three 
days production on hand July Ist, according to a state- 
ment released by thé office of the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners Association, Fred M. Allen, secretary, of Gas- 
tonia. 

_ “We still insist that even higher prices being quoted 
are not enough under present conditions, and coming 
months will show a profit, if every executive will work 


constructively toward that end,” says the statement. It. 


follows in full: 

“Profit or loss: Face the spinning industry during the 
months to come according to the manner in which the 
present situation is faced. A mill accepting business at 
a loss or at the fancied breakeven, which usually proves 
to be a loss, does injury to itself and to the entire indus- 
try. | 
“Inquiry continues: “There is no reason to accept 
. business at other than a profit—we have tried long enough 
to break even and now conditions justify a firm stand 
upon the part of every unit in the industry not to tie up 
future production except at a figure showing upon on the 
proper side of the ledger. 

“July ist the total combed yarn stocks held by South- 
ern mills were at a very low figure. Unsold yarn totalled 
far less than one million pounds—actually about three 
days present production. This includes counts from 3s 
to 120s and is divided into myriad put-ups and descrip- 
tions. There is practically no unsold stock yarn on 
hand, 

“During the first two weeks of July shipments exceed- 
ed production by over one-half million pounds, thus fur- 
ther depleting the already low stock totals. 

“Cotton has eased off a little during the past week, 
as your customers have doubtless stressed to you, but 
this has no bearing upon the situation ,so far as combed 
yarn is concerned—or carded yarn, either, except possibly 
upon the very lowest counts. Basis has held steady and 
it is and for a long time will be difficult to cover on staple, 
as we predicted many months ago would be the case. 
No spinner can afford to quote on an order without first 
making certain what the raw material will cost him. 
Some mills are refusing to quote at all on the present 
price structure and mighty scarce are those who are 
accepting business being proffered—at old prices—or at 
all for delivery beyond November. 

“We still insist that even higher prices being quoted 
are not enough under present conditions. Nor have the 
differentials been adjusted enough yet. 

“Coming months will show a profit if every executive 
will work constructively toward that end.” 


New Patents Are Granted Carolinians 


William G. Reynolds of Charlotte and P. A. Gwaltney 
of McColl, S. C., recently received a patent of outstand- 
ing worth, and which relates to spinning, according to 
Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney of Charlotte, N. C. 

This patent relates to drawing the fibres and compress- 
ing the same as they are being spun and placed on a yarn 
package. The presser foot of the flyer has a funnel- 
shaped hole therein in which the strand is disposed: The 
hole is smaller than the roving or strand, and therefore 
the strand or roving is compressed and drawn while it is 
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being spun and placed on the bobbin. This patented 
structure and method has attracted marked attention 
from a very large corporation. 

I. B. McKeown of Chester was awarded a patent on a 
flake filling attachment for spinning frames. By this 
attachment fancy yarns of superior quality can be pro- 
duced. This mechanism has been in operation in the 
plant of Springs Cotton Mills, Gayle plant, at Chester 
and very good results have been obtained. 


Textile Losses 


A survey of new industrial plants that have started 
business in Philadelphia within recent years has drawn 
from the Textile Manufacturers’ Association of that city 
the statement that no less than thirty weaving establish- 
ments and a dozen carpet mills have closed up and gone 
elsewhere within less than twenty years. 

It is estimated that these withdrawals represent losses 
to the city of 30,000 or more wage earners who would be 
drawing weekly payrolls of upwards of $65,000, well 
above $3,000,000 a year. | 

C. Marlin Bell, general manager of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association, says “high taxes are 
the main reason for the loss in this industry so far as 
Philadelphia is concerned. Southern locations are offer- 
ing textile manufacturers not only low taxes, but in 
many instances they facilitate financing of such proposi- 
tions, and altogether present attractive offers that are 
difficult for sections such as Philadelphia to compete 
with.” 

The Pennsylvania city presents conditions which are 
highly favorable for the production of textiles, but its 
loss to the South in this industry in recent years is shown 
to be considerable. This experience suggests the thought 
that while the South is offering advantages that are suffi- 
ciently attractive to induce the textile industry to pull 
stakes and come down here, it is well enough to bear in 
mind the fact that a continuation of these advantages is 
necessary to keep the industry. 

Already there has been some suggestion of a possible 
“flight” of the industry to South America and possibly 
other sections. It is easily possible for the same tenden- 
cies that drove so many of the mills out of the East to 
overtake the industry in the South with the same result. 

The East has waited too long to “do something”’ about 
keeping its mills, as is illustrated by Philadelphia’s ex- 
perience. It is yet time for the South to make up its 
mind to keep what it has and bring in more of them.— 
Greenville Daily News. | 


LaFrance Seeks Reorganization 


LaFrance Industries, manufacturers of upholstery and 
furniture fabrics, rugs and draperies, appealed to U. S. 
District Court in Philadelphia for permission to reor- 
ganize under Section 77-B of Bankruptcy Act. 

Debtor, which claims to have assets of $4,971,942 as 
against liabilities of $2,042,283 as of June 30th, last, or a 
net worth on books, of $2,929,660, admits its inability to 
meet its current obligations because of lack of cash or 
liquid assets, and blames its present financial distress 
upon havoc wrought by general depression, particularly 
upon the textile industry. 

In addition to an enormous manufacturing plant in 
Philadelphia, debtor owns all of capital stock, except 
qualifying directors’ shares of LaFrance Industries, Ltd. 
of Woodstock, Ontario, Can., and Pendleton Manufactur- 
ing Company of LaFrance, S. C. 
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LLANLIAGSS ... 


a symbol of low maintenance... with 


FAFNIR-EQUIPPED SPINNING FRAMES anv TWISTERS 


The only attention spinning frame cylinders require 
when they are Fafnir-equipped is lubrication by grease 
about four times a year. [his not only means that 
maintenance costs are cut to practically nothing, but 
the danger of soiling yarn with spindle-oil is avoided. 

Fafnirs minimize wear and vibration in the bear- 
ings, resulting in longer life for tapes, cylinders and 
the entire frame. Friction, too, is reduced by eliminat- 
ing slippage, and relieving the motor gives higher and 
more uniform spindle speeds. Since time-out for re- 
pairs is virtuaily eliminated, production is materially 
stepped up. 

Specify Fafnir Ball Bearings on your new frames. 
But meanwhile you can also replace your old cylinder 
bearings with Fafnirs, for they are very easy to apply. 
The inner rings are bored to inch dimensions, and fit 


standard shafts firmly by means of the self-locking col- 
lar, without necessity of lock-nuts, shaft shoulders and 
special adjustments. 

Increased cleanliness, efficiency and lowered main- 
tenance are only a few of the economies that some of 


the country’s largest mills have experienced with 


Fafnir Ball Bearings —and that are just as avail- 
able to you. And not only for spinning frames but also 
for every one of the 63 machines through which the 
cotton fiber may pass in its processing. Consult any 


‘Fafnir representative—or stop in at Booth 472 at the 


Textile Show—for complete details... THE FAFNIR 
BEARING CoMPANY, New Britain, Conn. Represen- 
tatives also at: Atlanta, Ga. ... Houston, Texas... 
Charlotte, N. C. ... Boston, Mass... . Dallas, ‘Texas 
... Birmingham, Alabama, | 


| Fafnir Bali Bearing Spinning Frame Units which 
are effecting savings daily on many machines. 


Safeguarding Quality 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Personal News 


F. P. Bacon, president of Southern Mercerizing 
Company, Tryon, N. C., has been nominated for the 
State Senate. 


Joseph H. Easley has been promoted from. plant su- 
perintendent to assistant superintendent of the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing and Finishing Company. 


William H. Grier has been promoted from assistant 
superintendent to superintendent of the Rock Hill (S. 
C.) Printing and Finishing Company. 


George Feindel, who has been chemist at the Rock 
Hill (S. C.) Printing and Finishing Company, Rock Hill, 
S. C., has been promoted to assistant superintendent. 


Lee F. McLemore, formerly superintendent Davidson 


Cotton Mills, Davidson, N. C., has accepted a similar 


position with the Riverside plant of Gossett Mills, An- 


derson, S. C. | 


“Bill” Hughes, of Buffalo Mills, Concord, N. C., is 
now superintendent Davidson Cotton Mills, Davidson, 
N.C. 


Norman Simpson, former night foreman of the Sparta 
Silk Mills, Sparta, Tenn., is the new manager of Roane 
Textile Corporation Mill at Rockwood. He succeeds H. 
QO. Edgar, who resigned. 


John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 
Factors 


CAPITAL $3,500,000 


We assume all risk of credit losses 
and supply you with cash to the net 
amount of your shipments as made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


john P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


370 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK LIFE BLDG. 
ASHLAND 4-414] 


NEW YORK CITY 


Southern Representative 

TAYLOR R. DURHAM 

First National Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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-E. B. Powell, of Westminster, S. C., is now overseer 


cloth room, Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C, 


C. A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, has been 
named by Governor Ehringhaus of North Carolina to a 
commission of nine to study highway refund claims of 44 
North Carolina counties. 


Howard Redding, in charge of the sales division. of 
McCrary Hosiery Mills in New York, has been visiting 
the plant at Ashboro, N. C. 


Walter Jenkins has been promoted from assistant man- 
ager to manager of the Rock Hill Printing and Finishing 
Company, Rock Hill, S$. C. Archie O. Joslin, who has 
been manager for the past eight years, will hereafter de- 
vote most of his time to the selling organization. 


Summer Textile School Graduates 


At the close of the Summer Session of North Carolina 
State College, nine young men who had completed the 
requirements of the Textile School were awarded diplo- 
mas. As was the case with the large graduating class in 
June, every member of the Summer School class had ac- 
cepted a position before graduation. The young men 
who received degrees, their home addresses, and the 
place where they will work are listed below: 

Baker, A. L., Raleigh, Virginia Cotton Mills, Swepson- 
ville, N. C.; Baker, J. T., Raleigh, Virginia Cotton Mills, 
Swepsonville, N. C.; Bowen, W. C., Smithfield, Dixie 
Waste Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Bruton, J. K., Mt. 
Gilead, Erwin Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C.; Holt, G. A., 
Burlington, Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C.; Lewis, 
R. H., Jr., Oxford, Erwin Mills Co., West Durham, N. 
C.; Mclver, E. G., Jr., Durham, Erwin Mills Co., West 
Durham, N. C.; Rollins, H. A., Mooresboro, Cleveland 
Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C.; Wiseman, E. M., Danville, 
Va., Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C.—At the semi-annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
held in the offices of the plant July 22nd, President J. F. 
Matheson made his report, which showed a fairly satis- 
factory condition. He also reported that the mills ex- 
pected to pay the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
$100,000, borrowed some time ago, four months before 
due. 


OBITUARY 


CLYDE C. COBB 


Clyde C. Cobb, 55, superintendent of the Micolas 
Mills, Opp, Ala., died in Opelika, Ala., on July 21st. His 
death followed a lengthy illness from angina pectoris. 

Since early manhood Mr. Cobb had been connected 
with the textile industry, in which field he had met with 
unusual success. He held the superintendency of several 
large manufacturing plants in addition to those at Belton, 
S. C., and Opp, and Geneva, Ala. 

He was a son of the late Mr. and: Mrs. W. H. Cobb 
and was reared in Belton. He was first married to Miss 
Kate Davis of Starr, and is survived by two sons from 
this union, Charles Davis Cobb and Clyde C. Cobb, Jr. 

His second marriage was to Miss Lucy Sellers, of Ge- 
neva, Ala., who also survives. In addition he is survived 
by Mayor W. H. Cobb of Belton and two sisters, Mrs. 
F. M. Cox and Mrs. J. C. Garrett, both of Belton. 
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“Whale of a Textile Business” Predicted By 
Anderson 


(Continued from Page 11) 


grouped under the heading “Elsewhere,” all contribute 

to this world record-breaking cotton consumption. 

(At this point the letter shows a table showing con- 
sumption of all cottons in major divisions of the world 
spinning industry.) 

“An examination of this table brings out the signifi- 
cant fact that such important divisions of the world spin- 
ning industry as the United States, Great Britain, and 
the Continent exclusive of Russia, are using substantially 
less cotton this season than in the better pre-depression 
seasons. Their failure to regain their pre-depression con- 
sumption indicates the possibilities for the future as bust- 


ness continues to improve and as we and the balance of | 
the world come back to normal pre-depression levels of 


business. Indeed, preliminary estimates of consumption 
for the current quarter of this season—that is, May, 
June and July—indicate that we are at this moment con- 
suming cotton in the world at the rate of 27,500,000 bales 
per year. It is not, therefore, too much to forecast a 
world consumption next season of 28,000,000 bales. 

‘As stated in my last letter, it now appears probable 
that the world consumption of American cotton for this 
cotton year, which ends on July 3lst, will be approxi- 
mately 12,600,000 bales. The indications are that the 
world carry-over of American cotton as we enter the new 
cotton year on August Ist will be only about 7,000,000 
bales. Of this, we will have approximately 5,000,000 
bales in the United States and approximately 2,000,000 
bales in foreign mills, port stocks, and afloat. Of the 
amount in stock in the United States, the Government 
will be in control of approximately 34% million bales that 
are tied up in the 12-cent loan. The Government has 
announced that none of this cotton will be offered for 
sale prior to February 1, 1937, unless it can be sold at a 
price which will pay the loan with interest and carrying 
charges, which means that the cotton will have to sell at 
13'4c per pound or higher. 

“Another interesting factor in the situation is that the 
Government has liquidated all of the approximately 1,- 
000,000 bales of cotton futures it owned in the cotton 
pool, has sold substantially all of the spot cotton to which 
it has title, and now has only the interest in the loan 
cotton just referred to. The impression is that those in 
charge are determined to get out of cotton and stay out. 
We now have a free cotton market for the first time in 
several years. 

‘“‘When we consider the situation as I have attempted 
to describe it in this letter, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that the world needs a crop of 12,000,000 to 12,- 
500,000 bales of American cotton this year. If any crop 
disaster should occur, or if any unfavorable weather con- 
ditions should develop that would tend to reduce the 
yield much below 12,000,000 bales, we might see a sky- 
rocketing of prices that would very definitely unsettle the 
price structure in textiles. I do not mean to indicate 
_ that I am expecting a runaway market on cotton. While 
many well posted authorities have been predict prices of 
from 14c to 15c per pound, I have not yet been able to 
work my enthusiasm up to that point. 

“However, I do see great stability in the cotton mar- 
ket, which to those of us who are conservative is a factor 
of tremendous importance. We need not be afraid of 
making a normal investment in our raw materials because 
of any fear of inventory losses. 

‘Business conditions are decidedly better all over this 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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PROMPT SERVICE 


Accurately Made 


Card Room Bobbins 
Spools 
Wood Specialties 


@ 


The Terrell Co. 


(Successors to Piedmont Sundries Co.) 
P. 0. Box 928 
Charlotte 


Phone 2-1109 
North Carolina 
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Vertical Cotton Drier Makes Better Staple 
(Continued from Page 8) 

age there was but four pounds difference in the weight of 

the bales. 

Although the actual differences in the weight of bales 
due to drying are not permanent, the loss in the weight 
of the material has been considered in the calculations 
showing changes in monetary value as a result of drying 
seed cotton. The reported benefits in monetary value— 
that is, $2 to $7 a bale—are, therefore, considered con- 
servative for artificial drying of damp or wet seed cotton. 


VERTICAL DRIER 


Ginners in 16 of the 19 cotton producing States have 
installed the vertical drier for seed cotton designed by 
C, A. Bennett, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, U. 5 
Department of Agriculture. It is estimated that approx- 
imately 350,000 bales of the 1935 crop were ginned and 
dried successfully by this method (in 1935). 

Widespread interest of growers and ginners has prompt- 
ed the bureau of engineers to work out different methods 
of installation to obtain wider application in ginning. 
Now, the process of drying seed cotton artificially, also 
developer by bureau engineers, is used successfully in 
horizontal revolving cylinders as well as the vertical drier, 
or combined with the operations of distributing, cleaning, 
and extracting. 

In the process the cotton is treated with a continuous 
current or hot air, the temperature and period of exposure 
depending upon the amount of moisture in the seed 
cotton as well as on the design of the drying machinery. 

The vertical drier designed by Bennett is regarded as 
simple in design and economical in operation. The dry- 
ing tower has no moving parts and the seed cotton is 


carried through it by the continuous blast of hot air. 


The drier automatically adjusts the period of exposure 
to a certain degree, as cotton containing little moisture is 
carried through much more rapidly than heavier damp 
cotton. Tests have shown that the drier will condition 
damp seed cotton in any kind of weather providing the 
dried cotton is conveyed immediately from the drier to 
the gin stands. 

POINTERS LISTED 


To obtain the most efficient and economical operation 
of the vertical seed drier, Bennett lists the following 
pointers: 

Before beginning ginning operations for the season, 
run a test on the drying equipment to determine whether 
sufficient air is blown through the drier to convey the 
cotton readily. 

Operate the drying fan for at least five minutes before 
starting work each day. This allows the tower to attain 
the proper temperature for the first load of cotton. Dur- 
ing this warm-up period, connect all piping between the 
drier and ginning equipment so that the whole system 
will be ready to go. | 

Clean heater screens daily to prevent reduction of the 
quantity of the air blown through the drier. 

Feed the drier at a rate that will supply the gin 
stands. Avoid an accumulation of seed cotton at the 
overflow of the distributor as this surplus may again be- 
come damp and require rehandling. 
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Inspect incoming loads of seed cotton and adjust the 
drying temperature to the requirement of each load. 

In using steam it is best to maintain a fixed pressure 
and a constant temperature during operation. The boiler 
need not be fired at any set pressure, nor the highest 
limit of the coils maintained, as variations of steam pres- 
sure between 50 and 100 pounds will not hinder the 
effect of the operation. 

Complete information regarding construction, opera- 
tion and advantages of the vertical seed cotton drier are 
contained in Miscellaneous Publication No. 239, “The 
Vertical Drier for Seed Cotton,” by Bennett and F. L. 
Gerdes, of Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It may be 
purchased from Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at five cents a copy. 


The Ever-Recurring Labor Issue 


(Charlotte Observer) 


Recent revolting movements within the ranks of at 
least one segment of labor in America give rise to severe 
questionings as to whether eventually the everlasting dis- 
putes that recur between employers and employees are t» 
be the more happily solved through Federal interference 
and friendliness than through the normal channels oi 
individual and private action. 

The crusade of Lewis and his school of thought within 
the ranks of organized labor rushes this inquiry to the 
front. 

Unionized labor in America has recently received a 
new grant of authority. It has become endowed with a 
larger conception of its power. It has received marked 
concessions from political sources. It enjoys legislative 
favors and dignities never before allowed to the ranks of 
its leadership. 

At this point we consent to the old platitudes without 
repealing, as to the accepted and recognized rights of 
labor in respect to organization. 

No longer from any responsible source are these ribet 
questioned. In a democracy they are unquestionable. 

It is un-American to hold that any one minority within 
our common industrial society should be allowed author- 
ity and have the sanction of public consent, as well as of 
political endorsement, to band its units together into a 
given whole in order to safeguard the interests of its 
individuals and yet deny the same privilege to any other 
minority. 

But by the same token it is equally un-American to 
allow any minority in our common society such power to 
bargain collectively and thus control the destinies of its 
individual units, contrary .to the will and hostile to the 
interests of any other minority that may elect to work 
out its own salvation, independent of group action. 

Employers organizing for self-interest are far beyond 
their province in denying the right of their employees 
likewise to organize for their own self-advancement and 


improvement of their economic welfare, 


To. take any other position would be to consent to 
industrial autocracy. 

But capital is entirely within its province in resisting 
any effort within the ranks of its labor society to organize 
itself for the purpose, stated or implied, of controlling 
and managing capital’s own capital or industry’s own in- 


dustry. 


Our unattached society, as a whole, may well question 
the right of either capital or of labor to organize, when, 
by means of such organization, the interests of the non- 
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joining industrialist and non-participating laborer are 
prejudiced and the public impaired. 

It is totally illogical and unthinkable that in a democ- 
racy, industry can be halted, and workers can be stopped 
at the gates by intimidation or by threat on the part of 
any organized group of workers whose demands, forsooth, 
have been denied Whenever industry that desires to 
operate and workers who desire to work are estopped 
from the exercise of these primary rights, our free democ- 
racy runs into organized despotism. Neither common 
justice nor the public welfare is served when exploiting 
industrialists or exploiting laboring groups are allowed to 
have their unrestrained will and way. 


We are witnessing in these days the fallacy of the the- 
ory that in matters of industrial relations between em- 
ployers and ‘employees conferment of new power by 
political decree upon a given sector of American laborers 
will make for industrial unity. | 

There is grim irony in the circumstance that Federal 
favors and legislative concessions recently made to or- 


ganized labor in the name of national recovery are about. 


to become the womb out of which issues the most dis- 
turbing, disconcerting, and retarding disorders in the 
long history of our industrial controversies. 


Since this question of the relation of our employing 
and our employed systems has been taken over in large 
part by Federal assumption of power and removed from 
the sphere of individual freedom of action on the part of 
either these commonplace controveriés are multiplied, the 
question is re-arising with a new emphasis. 

Who can the more harmoniously and acceptably and 
fairly and justly compromise these ever-recurring strikes 
that are bound to occur between labor and capital—the 
impersonal government with its retinue of routines, with 


“Clark’s Weave Reom 
Caleulations”™ 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Feurth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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its distant tribunals and its set formulas of rules and pro- 
cedures for all cases, or the management and its men 
themselves, those who knew each other by name, who 
meet every day face to face and whose money and whose 
muscles are united in a common enterprise or mutual 
self-advancement ? 


Rayon Cloth Shipments Smaller in June 


Deliveries of rayon cloth during June were 21 per cent 
smaller during June than they were in May, according to 
Statistics released by the National Rayon Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation. It was stated that the lower indices reflected the 
usual seasonal lull in weaving operations. Cessation of 
buying by those houses taking inventory was said to have 
been responsible for the smaller amount of staples mov- 
ing. 

The association states that based on orders taken in 
July, manufacturers expect a large movement of goods 
in the fall season. 

“The lower indices reflect the usual seasonal lull in 
weaving operations. The staples division is less affected 
than that of the dress goods, for the reason that the 
smaller amount of staples moving is due mainly to a ces- 
sation of buying by those houses taking inventory as of 
June 30th. 

“In the dress: goods division the index for May indi- 
cates sales of stocks left over from the season’s opera- 
tions. The June index in this division pictures the usual 
slackening of operations during that month until the 
fabrics desired for the fall business are known. Based 
on orders taken in July, manufacturers expect a larg: 
movement of rayon woven goods for the fall season.”’ 


Help 


With 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”’ 


By D. A. TompxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. Aa elementary text 
book. for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


‘““Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotten Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. Noste 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 
75c, 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 


and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 


sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. : 


A Refreshing Statement 


(>: Page 11 of this issue we are publishing a 
letter from W. D. Anderson, one of the 
South’s foremost textile executives, in which he 
expresses this thought: “We are going to have 
a whale of a textile business over the next twelve 
months. I believe this will be true regardless of 
who is made President in the November elec- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Anderson’s analysis of the conditions that 
lead him to this conviction are contained in a 
letter sent to all customers of his mill, the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company. His views are well 
worth the careful study of all cotton manufac- 
turers as he makes a very convincing argument 
to show buyers of goods that they face a period 
of unusually active business and rising prices for 
yarns and goods. 

The statement from Mr. Anderson comes as 
a refreshing contrast to the pessimistic state- 
ments that too often come from mill executives. 
Many times in the past we have seen the market 
slowed up and prices depressed because buyers 
were naturally influenced by the evident fact 
that the cotton manufacturers had no confidence 
whatever in their own business. 

The recent heavy buying in cotton textiles is 
just one illustration that buyers, once they are 
confident that they can operate without fear of 
declining prices, do not hesitate to cover ahead 
and to pay advancing prices when they feel that 
they are justified in so doing. 

The present market situation, as presented by 
Mr. Anderson, is certainly one to inspire con- 
fidence. We heartily agree with Mr. Anderson 
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that there is every reason to expect a sustained 
and active market. 

Beginning with the cotton situation, Mr. An- 
derson presents an array of facts that leads to 
the conclusion that “we are going to have a 
whale of a textile business over the next twelve 
months.” 

After summarizing the conditions in the raw 
cotton situation, Mr. Anderson makes this very 
interesting point: 

I see great stability in the cotton market, which to 
those of us who are conservative is a factor of tremendous 
importance. We need not be afraid of making a normal! 


investment in our raw materials because of any fear of 
inventory losses. 


At another point he says: 


Feeling this way | am more bullish on the price of 
goods than I am on the price of cotton. 

We again urge all cotton manufacturers to 
read Mr. Anderson’s letter, and to join with 
him in building confidence in the future of the 
industry. 

We feel that Mr. Anderson has not only suc- 
ceeded in presenting a most convincing argu- 
ment for optimism over the textile outlook, but 
has also rendered a real service to’ every one 
connected with the industry. 


A Few Pointed Questions 


D r. Gus W. Dyer, professor of Economics at 
Vanderbilt University, resented the attack 
upon industry which Franklin R. Roosevelt 
made in his Philadelphia speech and wrote an 
open letter to him, from which we ene the fol- 
lowing: 


In the first place, I will ask you to name some of these 
“economic royalists,” who are crushing the weak in every 
field of business, robbing the farmers of that which be- 
longs to them, and robbing defenseless workers of their 
earnings at will, If we could recognize these highwaymen 
we might be able to hide some of our small earnings under 
a rock on their approach. Is Henry Ford the leader of 
the gang? He has done much injury to the country. He 
has turned over enough money to the Federal Government 
in taxes to build a concrete highway from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, and another from the lakes to the gulf. He - 
has given employment to hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers at high wages, and put a high-class automobile within 
the reach of the poor man. But he is public enemy num- 
ber one, and must be crushed. You call upon American 
citizens to fall in behind the great unselfish patriot, Jim 
Farley, the George Washington of your revolution, to 
crush Ford and the other enemies of our industrial life. 
The new Washington has had a distinguished career in 
great unselfish service to the American people. For a 
long time he was active in New York City politics, and 
finally achieved the great distinction of prize fight com- 
missioner. It is difficult to estimate how much the ex- 
prize ring commissioner has contributed to this country 
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in unselfish patriotic service. He is an ideal leader for 
such a revolution as you are promoting. 


The General Electric Company is one of the great cor- 
porations in this country, and has been doing an enormous 
business in selling equipment for electric power develop- 

ment. This company, of course, is prominent among the 
economic royalists. One of the leading newspapers in 
this country published the names of stockholders in this 
royalist corporation some time ago, and you and your 
family were recorded as among the largest stockholders. 
Is it possible that you are one of the royalists against 
whom Farley is soon to lead his army of officeholders 
and pulmonary patriots? 


Your declaration that the business of this country is 
controlled by powerful monopolies that crush every one 
that gets in their way is difficult to understand. There 
are very rigid Federal laws against monopolies, and you 
are the chief executive. Why don’t you give the facts to 
the attorney-general instead of broadcasting them to a 
political convention on the eve of an election? You have 
been in office nearly four years and in all this time not a 
single monopoly has been indicted. The inevitable con- 
clusion from your attitude is that either you have no 
facts against these supposed monopolies or you don’t want 
to see them indicted. 


Monopoly means conspiring to limit the supply of 


commodities in order to raise the prices of these com-' 


modities to consumers. Any such artificial monopolistic 
control of prices has been condemned by Anglo-Saxon 
civilization for centuries. Your experience in plowing up 
millions of acres of cotton, prohibiting grain production, 
and in having more than five million pigs, weighing up to 
sixty pounds each, killed and converted into soap grease 
and fertilizer in order that you might make food and 
clothing scarce and force the millions of consumers to 
pay high prices for the necessities of life, qualifies you as 
a great champion of the monopoly principle. 


Not only did you raise the prices of food and clothing 
to consumer by the exercise of monopoly power, but in 
addition through the processing tax you raised a huge 
sum from the consumers to reward the producers of food 
and clothing for cutting down the supply and making the 
consumer pay more for these commodities. Your mon- 
opoly policy forced consumers to buy the material and 
build the scaffold on which they were to be executed. 


Active Spindles 


A RECENT report of the Bureau of Census 
shows that cotton spindles active during 
June were as follows: 


New 
. 16,983,252 
Other States - ‘ 685,978 


The same report shows that Southern spindles 
average 297 hours during the month as against 
181 hours for New England mills. 

With 16,983,252 spindles operating 297 hours 
in the South as against 5,288,092 operating 181 
hours the South is now a far greater market for 
textile supplies and machinery. 

Advertisers are realizing that the Textile Bul- 
letin is exceedingly well located. 
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agitators in France. 


Communists Leaven Working 
(Greensboro Daily News) 


As strikes and other labor disturbances con- 
tinue to worry the French Government, it be- 
comes clear the French workers are engaging in 
a rather unusual method of attempting to en- 


force their demands. 


The earlier strikes were of the “sitting in” 
kind, in which the workers, while ceasing to 
work, continued in possession of the places of 
business and the government discreetly refused 
to require them to move out. But more recently 
the workers in some instances are threatening to 
take complete charge of the plants and operate 
them entirely for their own benefit if their de- 


-mands are not met. 
Such developments appear to be an outgrowth © 


of some of the recent preachings of Communist 
The French workers have 
been told by these speakers that they are soon to 
become the actual owners of the plants they 
work in, and that idea has been reflected first in 
the maintenance of possession by idle workers 
and now by actual threats to take over the 
plants. 


This, of course, is not Premier Blum’s notion 
of the way to proceed toward Socialism, but it 
seems to be the Communists’ idea of the way 
things should be done, and while the Commun- 
ists are still very much in the minority in the 
‘popular front,” the indications are that they 
are steadily becoming nosier and more aggressive 
in their political demands. Observers of the 
French situation are wondering how long it may 
be before the communist tail will be wagging the 
Socialist dog. 


The Collegiates 


Collegiates whose actual business experience 
has been limited to buying cigarettes, trading 
second-hand books, borrowing “tux outfits” and 
writing home for money labor under the delu- 
sion, in Washington, that PRIVATE business 
and PRIVATE contracts can be conceived and 
completed within hours while PUBLIC business 
and PUBLIC contracts may be held pending 
years and years and years ahd years—unless the 
Administration changes. 


There has been no industry’ created since 


March 4, 1933, and there will be none so long as 
Congress, the White House and eighty-one agen- 
cles of government are arrayed against all indus- 
try and all new ventures—Exchange. 
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is the only PERMANENT CURE for 
RANCIDITY ODORS: DISCOLORATION 


It removes the cause 


OXIDATION! 


“Phosphamising” prevents oxidation and its subsequent 
troubles, over long periods in storage, shipment or shelf— 
despite severest conditions of temperature or dampness. 
No change in handle, body, color or odor. 


“Phosphamizing” also increases softness and improves 
finishing effects, giving you finer fabrics that stay mill- 
fresh indefinitely. 


“Phosphamizing” is available in any Onyx Finishing Oil, 
on request. Write for informative folder. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Specialists in Finishing Materials 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
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Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Mill News 


Romer, Ga.—Of the 2 million dollars which Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation plans to spend here in increasing 
its viscose process production facilities, about $300,000 
is to be expended in improving existing machinery, ac- 
cording to R. S. Jones, local manager of the plant. 

The new viscose process unit will increase the produc- 
tion of rayon from 11 million pounds annually to 16 mil- 
lion pounds. The proposed addition is the second to be 
made at the Rome plant since it was first constructed 
several years ago. 

Formal approval of the loan ‘tor improvements is ex- 
pected to be made at the meeting of the stockholders to 
be held in New York on July 30th. It is believed that 
construction of the new unit will follow the approval im- 
mediately. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—Judge E. Yates Webb of the Federal 
District Court signed an order directing that a copy of 
the petition containing an agreement for settlement of 
the controversy whereby Textiles, Inc., receives the entire 
stock of Ridge Mills, Inc., for the sum of $20,000 in cash 
and $100,000 in promissory notes be sent to J. K. Dor- 
sett, receiver of the Merchants & Farmers National Bank 
of Charlotte. 

All creditors and stockholders except Mr. Dorsett have 
agreed to the compromise plan. Mr. Dorsett is ordered 
to appear in ten days to show cause why the agreement 
should not be accepted. If he fails to do so, the compro- 
mise plan will be affirmed by the court, the order states. 


Faris, N. C.—Improvements and renovations 
have been made at the High Falls Mills, Inc., placing it 
in condition for the manufacture of yarn. This property 
was purchased several months ago by John M. Presnell, 
H. C. Jones, Arthur Ross and E. M. Kearns. 


Kincs Mountatn, N. C.—Neisler Mills, Inc., have 
advanced the prices of their various cotton and rayon 
bedspread lines about 5 per cent from opening levels. 
The revision is ‘the first step in what is intended to be a 
gradual, orderly adjustment to values commensurate with 
the higher cost of raw material. Neisler is likewise re- 
vising the prices of towels, bath mats and bath seats. 

This firm’s fall collection of bedspreads stylistically 
steers a path between the classical and the more modern 
forms of Jacquard weaving. 


Spatra, TENN.—Sparta Silk Mills is operating at two- 
thirds capacity with orders increasing. They expect to 
be running at capacity within a few weeks. 


Icarp, N. C.—The Icard Cordage Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Icard, which will deal in cordage, twine, cloth | 
and other fabrics, has secured a charter from Stacey W. 
Wade, Secretary of State. S. J. Erwin, Jr., of Morgan- 
ton, Edward S. Pratt, of Concord, Mass., and William R. 
Deweyan, Jr., of Weston, Mass., are the incorporators, 
subscribing $300 of the $100,000 authorized capital. 

The company has purchased the Burke Cordage Com- 
pany, formerly the Icard Cordage Company, Mr. Pratt 
was elected president of the company, Mr. Dewey secre- 
tary. No change is expected to be made in the plant, 


which manufactures sash cord and clothes lines. 
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Mill News 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Hill Hunter, general manager of 
the Proximity Manufacturing Company, has asked the 
City Council for the installation of a 39-inch water main 
from the Reedy Fork pumping station, a distance of 
about six miles, to the uptown zone. 

The lake, which supplies water for the company and 
is fed from the city reservoir, is now very low and an 
extremely serious situation is expected during the next 
several weeks, which may necessitate closing the mills 
for a while, unless arrangements are made for a greater 
water supply, Mr. Hunter pointed out. 

Under the proposed plan, the company would consume 
enough water to pay for installation of the line or make 
up the difference within a period of two years. 


HunTsvVILLE, proposed $30,000 repair and 
painting job to homes in the Dallas Mill village here is 
made known by George S. Elliott, agent for the Dallas 
Manufacturing Company. 


Concorp, N. C.—The Hoover Hosiery Company of 
this city has announced the sale of its 42-gauge full-fash- 
ioned plant on West Depot street to Gustave Staude and 
William T. Buck, who will on August Ist take charge and 
operate the plant under the name of the Penn-Carol 
Hosiery Mills of Concord. 


In making announcement of the sale of the West De- 


pot street plant, A. R. Hoover, head of the Hoover Hos- 
iery Company, stated the deal “does not affect the Hoover 
Hosiery Company’s 5l-gauge plant (Kerr street) which 
at this time is being doubled in size, and to which will be 
added additional machines.” 


FouNTAIN Inn, 5: C-——During a recent storm the top 
of the smokestack at the Fountain Inn Cotton Mill was 
blown off. 


Hemp, N. C.—The Pinehurst Silk Mills are building a 
rayon finishing department. 


Kinston, N, C.—Sale of the Caswell Cotton Mills 
here to bondholders awaited confirmation in Federal 
Court. Judge Isaac M. Meekins will set a date for a 
hearing. 

The bondholders offered cash and securities of the cor- 
poration with a total value of $85,000. The bid was 
made at a resale conducted by I. B. Tucker of White- 


ville, and B. H. Griffin, Raleigh, trustees appointed by — 


Judge Meekins. It was presented by Miss Jessie Ken- 
nedy, representing herself and other bondholders. 

' The Caswell Company failed approximately 20 months 
ago. Its plant and other properties were formerly valued 
at several hundred thousand dollars. Buildings and ma- 
chinery have been kept in good condition by the trustees. 
In 1934 more than 500 persons were employed in the 
spinning plant. 


BAKERSVILLE, N. C.—Three neighboring towns, 
Spruce Pine, Burnsville and Bakersville, are competing 
for a knitting mill to be built by a High Point company. 


The mill will employ 300 persons, according to the High 
Point spokesman. 
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Roy GRINDERS 


B.S. Roy & Son Company - 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. | 
Greenville, 8. C. : 21 Byrd Blvd. i os 
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VACATIO 4,000 Feet Up 


and Enjoy Our 
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67 Degree Summer Coolness 


MAYVIEW MANOR 


BLOWING ROCE., N.C. 


Golf—above the clouds. Tennis—in sparkling moun- 
tain air. Horseback rides—over bridle trails that 
lure on and on. Every sport and pastime—in sur- 
roundings famed afar for beauty. } | 


Hear the call of this matchless vacation land .. . | | 
and hurry on up to share our 67 degree average 
summer coolness. Your stay will refresh, rebuild, 
restore! Rates $28 a week up, American plan. 


JACK G. CRAFT, Proprietor-Manager 
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Rock Hitt, $. C-—The Highland Park Manufacturing 
Company, Mill No. 2, is renting the Guillet overhauling 
system from the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., for use in overhauling their spinning and fly 
frames. 


N. C.—The Johnston Manufacturing 
Company is equipping its spinning rolls with the Guillet 
taper fitted neck, the work being done by the Dixie Spin- 
dle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


GuLrport, Miss.—Reports that the machinery of the 
Walcott and Campbell Spinning Company has been mov- 
ed to Opelika, Ala., are inaccurate, according to McCord 
& Co., who have the exclusive sale of the machinery. 
Very little of the machinery has been moved to Opelika, 
this company reports, adding that the greater part of the 
desirable machinery is still at Gulfport. 


S. C_—Announcement has been made that 40 
of the latest models of automatic Scott & Williams spiral 
knitting machines have been purchased by the Roseglen 
Knitting Mills, Inc., of this city, with the object of in- 
creasing their force of workers and the output of their 
plant. The new additions and production expansion, it 
is stated, will mean an addition of approximately $1,000 
per week to their payroll. 


Daxias, N. C.—Ralph S. Robinson and associates of 
Gastonia, operators and owners of the Parkdale Mills 
here and the Bowling Green Spinning Company, at Bowl- 
ing Green, S. C., have purchased from the United Spin- 
ners, Inc., of Lowell, its mill No. 3 here, a combed yarn 
producing plant, it was made known by Mr. Robinson. 

He stated that no change in personnel is contemplated 
and that R. F. Harris, superintendent for a number of 
years, and E. S. Ray, overseer, would continue. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—Following a hearing in United 
States District Court here, Federal Judge Frank K. My- 
ers last week signed a decree confirming a plan of reor- 
ganization under Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act 
for the Langley Cotton Mills Company of Langley, S. C. 

It is required that two-thirds of the bondholders of the 
corporation approve the plan before it could become 
legally effective under the decree. It has been learned 
that 87 per cent of the bondholders of the mill have ac- 
cepted and approved the plan and that none of them has 
objected. 

Under the plan of reorganization the Langley Mill 
property will be taken over by the Bristol Supply Com- 
pany of Fall River, Mass., which will pay to bondholders 
$500 for each bond of $1,000 par value, or a total of 
about $235,000. The bondholders reserve 3,000 shares 
of land near Langley and the Bristol firm is to pay ac- 
crued taxes and all charges of administration in connec- 
tion with bankruptcy proceedings. 

It was reported the Bristol firm would move here from 
Fall River and install a garment cutters’ shop. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Directors of Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills declared a dividend of $3 a share on $7,- 
500,000 of preferred stock. It was the dividend due 
January 1, 1932, and amounted to $225,000, which with 
accrued interest brings the payment up to $279,000. 
The dividend is payable September Ist. 


CLOVER, S. C_—The Hampton Spinning Company an- 
nounced it planned to add 10,000 spindles to its equip- 
ment, bringing the number of spindles to 43,000. Offi- 
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cials said the addition would give employment to 125 
more persons. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—The Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., are overhauling the machinery 


of the Roanoke Mills No. 1 , using the Guillet overhauling 


system, 


RALEIGH, N. C.—The Neuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been placed in receivership through an order 


signed by Judge W. C. Harris of Raleigh. 


Don P. Johnston, of Wake Forest, was named as re- 
ceiver and reorganization of the concern begun at once in 
order that the mill could resume operation immediately. 
It was closed about a month ago. 

Kenneth Gant, of Raleigh, president and treasurer of 
the mill, said that the receivership suit would not be 
contested. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va., filed 
the petition of receivership against the Neuse concern, 
which was established in 1900 and reorganized in 1912. 
Approximately 190 persons are employed in the mill, 
located at the Falls of Neuse, 15 miles from Raleigh. 


“Whale of a Textile Business” Predicted By 
Anderson 


(Continued from Page 15) 


country, and in every line of business. Retail sales are 
the best they have been since 1929. Using the index 
figures for the week ending July 4th, electric power pro- 
duction is making a record, being 102.8 against 95.4 a 
year ago. Steel mill activity stood at 11.3 as against 
44.3 a year ago. Automobile production stood at 105.1 
January to June, 1935. I am giving you this in support 
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as against 68.0 a year ago. Lumber production was at|f; 


93.1 against 60.6 a year ago. Miscellaneous railroad |}. 7 
loadings stood at 93.1 against 75.6 a year ago. Other W 7 h 46 t 
car loadings stood at 99.2 against 74.7 a year ago. The]f) ra | q ae 


combined index for the week ending July 4th was 102.1 


against 81.8 a year ago. ID 
“Even with these recorded gains, our industrial pro- {ff} - or amage 


duction below that of Japan, Great Britain, Germany | 
and Canada. This is. mentioned to show that we are e e 

just beginning to get into our stride and that big things Like This=- 
are ahead of us in this country, since we are sure to soon 
catch up with these other countries who got under way in 
coming out of the depression sooner than we did. 

“On the last page of this letter I am reproducing a 
condensed statement of a report recently released by the 
Federal Trade Commission, covering their study of the 
operations of 51 carded yarn mills in this country making 
yarns coarser than 40s, and covering a six months’ period, 
of the statement I have made in previous letters with 
reference to staple textiles selling at less than cost of ‘ 
production. Those who buy yarns from us know that our = 
company is one of the largest producers of coarse counts 
of carded yarn in the United States, and hence we have a ‘ EK R Mw | | T EK x 
very feeling knowledge of the facts disclosed by this re-| } 
port. It is an unhealthy situation when you can buy 
your supplies of yarn at less than it costs your mills to} Riadied and weakened throughout by the secret attack of termites 
make them. It will usually be true-in such conditions |—crushed under the weight of the wall it carries—a sill like this in 
that you are also forced to carry on your business either |" construction should promptly be replaced. aa er 
at a loss or without adequate profit. The danger lies in that termite datnage is always inside the wood, 

“Tt is a natural assumption that all of us engaged in |hidden from sight. That's why only a skilled inspection can tell 
producing carded yarns . will strive to put our operations you whether your property is being damaged by termites. 
on a profitable basis just as rapidly as conditions will] — | 
permit. I believe we are surely heading into such con- * : 
ditions as will enable us to do this. I wish to point out | 
that it will take a big jump in prices to convert a loss TERMINIX GUARANTEED 
into a profit when, at the same time, the sharp advance ie | 
which has occurred in the price of cotton must also be PROTE CTION USED IN 

MANY TEXTILE MILLS 


taken into account. Cotton has advanced from the May 
low of 10.23 to a high of 12.78 for the October and De- 
cember option. This is a total advance of 255 points. 
At this writing, most of this advance has been retained. 
At about the time I last wrote you, and throughout the 
spring, the coarser counts of carded yarn were selling 
below cost of production. Advances from the spring 
lows of from 4c per pound to 6c per pound for the coarser 
counts of carded yarn will be necessary if the mills are to 
now show as small a margin as 10% gross profit on sales. 
On the finer counts, say, from 20s to 40s, advances of 
from 5c to 7c per pound from the spring lows will be performance of each Terminix contract. 
necessary. As the average textile mill turns its invested The coupon below will bring you interest- 
capital only once or less per annum, the profit margin 
indicated is very reasonable. I am making this statement 
to you so that as prices move up toward the levels indi- | | | 

cated, you will not think that any one is attempting to 
take undue advantage of you. 

Taking all the known conditions into consideration, I 
am convinced that we are going to have a whale of a , 
textile business over the months, I > > T E 
this will be true regardless of who is made President in WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 
the November elections. 

Feeling this way, I am more bullish on the price of 
goods than I am on the price of cotton. — TERMINIX DIVISION, E. L. BRUCE CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Staple textiles of every kind are still too cheap, and in “We te 
many cases are selling at prices which do not represent at pr en nn 
cost to the mill, based on present cost of cotton. 1 { } Send us literature on termites and termite damage. . 

I sincerely trust that all of our good friends and cus-| 1 i 
tomers will lay plans to carry full stocks of merchandise | 
and be ready to participate in what I believe will be a 
constantly broadening distribution of textiles at higher a Actoem vm 
levels of price. —_ 


Termites are today doing damage in 
OVER HALF THE TEXTILE MILLS in 
the Southeast. Why not take steps. to 
forestall the necessity of costly repairs, 
timber replacements, and the danger of 
weakened. structures? Have your prop- 
erty inspected for termites—and, if in- 
fested—insulated against them by a Ter- 
minix Licensee of E. L. Bruce Co., man- 
ufacturer of Terminix and world’s largest 
maker of hardwood fioorings, guarantees 


TERMINIX LICENSEES, OPERATE 


THROUGHOUT 34 STATES, INCLUD- 
ING ALL SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
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The Cotton Situation 
(Continued from Page 6) 


would be untenable. In view of weather advices it 
would be hard to figure a crop much above 11,500,000 
bales on the area estimated to have been placed in culti- 
vation on July Ist. 

If the yield should prove to be a million or a million 
and a half over the figure named above, the Crop Report- 
ing Board might be placed in an absurd light if it tried 
to explain such a production by claiming a high per acre 
yield, particularly after the multiplicity of crop com- 
plaints. 

Among our friends in the cotton belt are many men in 
whose, judgment of crop conditions we have found occa- 
sion to place unreserved reliance. Without exception, 
they express the conviction that the acreage estimate ol 
July 8th was far too low. We recognize the difficulties 
faced by the Crop Reporting Board in attempting to 
appraise the results from the Soil Conservation Plan. 
Initial errors should be condoned. If developments later 
in the season disclose the strong probability of an acreage 
under-estimate, will it be acknowledged this season or 
will the upward revision be delayed until next June, as 
was the case in the season of 1921-22, when th: correc 
tion amounted to merely 20 per cent? 


“Fish Nets—What Next?” 
(Continued from Page 10) 


As a result of this application it may be assumed that 
the U.S. Tariff Commission has made.a thorough investi- 
gation with respect to Japanese importations, the domes- 
tic production of cotton fish netting and the conditions 
under which the products of both countries are sold. 
Unquestionably, this investigation can lead to only one 
conclusion, which is, that this essential American indus- 
try and its employees must be afforded adequate protec- | 
tion. The important thing is for that protection to be 
invoked before further damage is inflicted. It is a matter 
of record that importations of cotton fish netting from 
Japan tend to reach their greatest volume during the 
summer and fall months. Time, therefore, is most essen- 
tial if an important portion of this year’s business is to 
be preserved for the domestic industry. 

The cotton fish neting industry is of extreme import- 
ance to our nation, not only in times of peace, but in the 
event of war. In either situation a supply of fish is 
essential for the national diet; but in the situation of 
war, nettings for use as helmet linings, camouflage nets 
and target-practice nets, which only this industry is in a 
position to furnish, are indispensible. 

These and other facts have been submitted to the ap- 
propriate authorities in Washington by representatives of 
the industry and it is to be hoped that the government 


_will find means of expediting that protection which is so 


vitally needed. 


Fair Practice Rules for Converters 


Washington —The. Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced trade practice rules it has adopted for the cotton 
converting industry after the latter had held extended 
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conferences with it and a complete accord had been 
reached. The agreement made between the commission 
and the industry marks a new era in governmental proce- 
dure in that a basis of operation is agreed upon which 
will circumvent possible violtions of Federal trade prac- 
tices in the future. | 


The spokesman in working out the rules for the com- 
mission was George McCorkle, former North Carolinian, 
now head of the fair practices division of the commis- 
sion; whereas the industry was represented by the Tex- 
tile Fabrics Association of New York City. 


Importance of adoption of the rules lies in the fact 
that the converting industry is that which buys the gray 
cloth from the cotton mills for manufacture, and is 
divided into the following divisions: clothiers’ linings 
other than all-cotton; corset, brassiere and allied trade 
fabrics: all-cotton clothiers’ linings; converted and 


draper fabrics; shirting fabrics; wash goods fabrics; in- 


terlining and bleached goods. 
The industry has invested at least $250,000, a part of 


which is in the Carolinas, employs 10,000 workers, and | 


under normal conditions sales volume aggregate $500,- 
000,000. 


The rules embody practically every trade practice that 
was permitted under the NRA Code, of which the con- 
verters’ code was a subdivision, and follow the same line 
of procedure. | 


Group one embraces rules considered unfair trade 
methods in handling goods in interstate commerce. Some 
of the practices prohibited under this head are: 

Secret allowances and rebates in purchases; false or 


deceptive marking of goods; imitation of trade marks 


and price discriminations contrary to the Clayton anti- 
trust law; the use of false and deceptive selling methods: 
false and deceptive advertisements: defamation of com- 
petitors and their goods: giving customers anything of 
value to get orders: obstruction of a comnetitor in his 
business; publishing and circulating misleading price 
quotations; shipping goods that do not conform to sam- 
ples submitted; giving premiums on sales: selling cus- 
tomers “close out” goods when they are not such: and 
falsifying the record of sales to deceive a prapectve cus- 
tomer. 

Group two deals with trade practices nail prohibits the 
following: opening sales offices Saturday and Sunday for 
business; shipping goods on consignment which have 
not been ordered; repudiation of contracts by sellers on 
a rising market and by buyers on a declining market. 

Also when goods are sold by specifications or construc- 
tion, in order that accurate information regarding the 
type of goods sold or offered for sale may be known to 
purchasers, the industry approves the practice of placing 
on the confirmation of order and on the invoice the grey 
construction, i. e., grey width, count and weight, in the 
case where the goods sold are to be delivered in the grey: 
and in the case where the goods sold are to be delivered 
in the finished state, the industry approves the practice 
of placing on the confirmation of order and invoice the 
finished construction, i. e., the width, count and weight in 
such finished state. The omission from the confirmation 
of order or invoice of any such information required by 
this rule is condemned by the industry. 
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WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and _ electric 
drive; can change on long or short no- 


tice. Interview welcomed. Address ‘‘Me- 
chanic,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job as Loom Fixer. 15 years 
experience on Crompton and Stafford 
Box Looms, silk, rayon and cotton. 
Reason for changing, mill closed indefi- 
nitely. Can come at once. Married; 
have family. Address ‘“Fixer,’’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Cotton Spinning Operations 
in June Far Over 1935 _ 


Washington.—The Bureau of the 
Census reports that according to pre- 
liminary figures, 28,311,834 cotton 
spinning spindles were in place in the 
United States on June 30, 1936, of 
which 22,957,322 were operated at 
some time during the month, com- 
pared with 22,828,888 for May and 
22,703,836 for June, 1935. 

The hours of employment and of 
productive machinery are affected 
generally by organized short time. 
However, in order that the statistics 
may be comparable with those for 
earlier months and years, the same 
method of computing the percentage 
of activity has been used. Computed 
on this basis, the cotton spindles in 
the United States were operated dur- 
ing June, 1936, at 111.0 per cent 
capacity. This percentage Compared 
with 105.2 for May, and 75.0 for 
June, 1935. The average number of 
active spindle hours per spindle in 
place for the month was 259. 


Fall Is Fatal To Electrician 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
lock, 55, electrician, died after falling 
while working in slasher room No, 2 
at Beaumont Mill. | 

Goudelock fell about 9 o’clock 
while engaged in taking down a gen- 
erator from the ceiling, it was learned 
from a mill official. No one saw him 
fall, as his helper, the only other per- 
son in the room with him at the time, 
was working out of view of the acci- 
dent in another part of the room, it 
was said, 


Adverse Laws Cited 


LD. Wills Hunter, president of the 
Arcade Cotton Mills, in an address 
before the Rock Hill (S. C.) Rotary 
Club recently on “What the Textile 
Industry Means to South Carolina,” 
referred to adverse legislation that is 
always being threatened by the State 
governing bodies, and told of;many 
large mills that would have been lo- 
cated in the State had this threat not 
existed. He urged that only clear 
thinking business men be sent to the 
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Legislature, men who have the real 
‘nterest of the State at heart. Mr. 
Hunter referred to present working 
‘onditions and hours of labor and 


stated that cotton mills of the State . 


pay 20 per cent of all taxes. 


English Sparrows 
Are Rayon Users 


Lowly English sparrows are orno- 
thological aristocrats at Enka, N. C. 


They build their nests with rayon. 
Employeers of the American Enka 
Corporation report that it is no un- 
common sight to see an English spar- 
row flying out of one of the plant de- 
parts, or across the grounds with a 
long rayon string in his mouth. Nests 


_have been found in the Enka village 


fabricated almost entirely from white 
rayon manufactured in the plant. 
The nests are easily spotted in trees 
and under eaves.—Greenville Obser- 
ver. 
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ROLLER COVERER WANTED — For 
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Classified Department 


several weeks; may be regular. State 
what you will work for. Should be 
fairly fast and good at cementing. Give 
age, also whether married. No booze. 
artist need apply. Address ‘‘Roller Cov- 
erer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A good weave room man for 


second shift for colored work, experi- 
enced in C. & K. 4x1 box looms with 
16 and 20-harness double index dobbies; 
also experienced on Staffords ixl box 
with battery equipped with 20-harness 
gem heads; also a good loom fixer on 
above type looms. Address ‘‘Manufac- 
turer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WANTED—For fine yarn POSITION WANTHD—By young married 


mill with 25,000 spindles. Applicants 
must have been overseer in full charge 
of this class of work. Give experiences 
with references. Good pay. Address 
“Spinning,” care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WANTED—For wool card 


room. Mill in South. Prefer man who 
has been accustomed to all wool and 
shoddies. Prefer a man from 35 to 40 
years of age. Address ‘“Wool,”” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


man. Course in carding and spinning 
with I. C. 8S. Prefer job as picker 
fixer, grinder, frame fixer or second 
hand. Will take night job. 12 years 
experience card room. White or col- 
ored work. Would like to get with 
company where there is opportunity for 
advancement. Now employed. Strictly 
sober. Address L. 8S. M., care Textile 
Bulletin. 
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Paul B. Eaton 
PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.' 
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“VM AN EXAMPLE OF 
SUCCESSFUL 
 BALING” 


The principal feature of most suc- 
cessful baling is the Signode 
Dependon Bale Tie. 


Safe edges of the strapping pro- 
tect the hands of the operator. Its 
clean, rust-proof, smooth finish 
makes it possible to handle the 
contents of the bale without soiling. 


The Signode joint (which holds the overlapping strap ends) has 


e@femm © tensile strength equal to the tensile strength of the strap itself. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 
2638 N. Western Ave., Chicago, itl. 


Please send us copy of “Dependon Bale Ties 
and Tensional Box Strapping for Textile Shipments.” 


4 Send for the free folder, ‘ ‘Dependon Bale Ties and Tensional Box 
\\ Strapping for Textile Shipments.” Use the coupon below. 


SIGNODE 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
| 2638 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
Chicago, Ill. 

373 FURMAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
3 456 BRYANT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF- 
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ARABIC 


KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


COMPANY int. 


| 82 WALL STREET 
YORK,NY. 


| BARRETT 
Specification 
ROOFING 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 E. Trade Charilotte | 
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Charlotte, N. C.—Interest in cot- 
ton waste is still strong, demand for 
Southern waste continuing very ac- 
tive. There is practically no stock 
on hand. Mills are asking immediate 
shipments on orders, indicating that 
they have no stocks on hand. The 
consumers seem inclined to follow the 


|trend of the cotton market. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 
SE LLING AGE NTS for = New York.—The cotton goods markets were less active 


last week, it being estimated that sales of gray goods were 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


only about half of current production. In spite of the 
smaller business, prices held strong. 

The majority of the mills continued on full time and 
shipments on existing contracts continued large. In 
numerous constructions, few if any goods can be had for 
spot shipment. 


The demand for finished goods continued strong. Sales 
of percales reached a very good volume and prices were 
firm. Mills making outing flannel were very busy. De- 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated mand for domestic goods was large enough to cause some 
| jobbers to withdraw from sale. Business in sheets, pillow 
79-83 Leonard St. cases, towels and bedspreads was very good. 
Carded broadcloth business did not run into apprecia- 
New York ble volume, although prices were firm and some scattered 


business went through on 80x56s at 644c, 80x60s at 65¢c 
and 100x60s at 8c. | 

The fine cotton goods were not greatly active. Some 
small business has been going through from day to day 
on combed lawns at the full list prices, and buyers appear 4 
to have abandoned efforts to cut under quoted leveis, at 
least on the quantities they have in mind. 

Since rayon fabrics have risen in price within the past 
week, there is a noticeable revival in commission weav- 
ing. For months on end this quarter of the industry was 
dormant. Regular mills had prices low enough to encour- 
age buyers to place contracts with them, even to the 

- extent of paying advance of 4c, Yc and sometimes 
more than yardage might be had from commission weav- 
ers. 


Curtain goods continued to sell in heavy volume, in 
plain weayes, cotton fancies and rayons. Prices were 
generally strong, although some mills were said to con- 
tend that prices have tailed to reflect higher costs, par- 
ticularly in the fine combed numbers. 


89 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 
-New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


98 Franklin Boston = Worth New York Current quotations on cotton goods were: 

New Orleans San Francisco Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s igs 
Gray goods, 3842-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown snectings, 3-yare 

Brown sheetings, standard 

rt 

MERCHANDI S ING Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s _.. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St. New York 


= 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost ~ 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St, New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While sales of yarn have been de- 
clining, spinners continued to make strong efforts to get 
prices on a higher basis. The fact that shipments con- 
tinue very heavy has helped the situation and in some 
cases yarns were sold last week at a half-cent a pound 
above average quotations. It is felt here that while yarn 
_ sales for some weeks have been very much larger than 
consumers have covered only their actual needs and that 
a new buying movement should develop within a short 
time. It is thought that with the close attention being 
paid to the cotton market, tha buyers will be be very 
cautious until after the August cotton crop report has 
been issued. Many men in the yarn trade here think 
that fall trade will be larger than for any period since 
the depression started, and that spinners are going to 
have a very good opportunity for getting much more 
profitable prices. 


Reports from Gaston County indicate that the combed 
yarn spinners are in a very strong position, stocks being 
estimated at only three days — while orders on 
hand are very good. 


Demand for plush quality weaving yarns was active. 
Several sales of 100,000 pounds each were reported at 
3.30c or a shade higher. Automobile lining makers were 
busy and taking in yarns on old contracts at the best 
rates of the year. Some plush spinners are sold for 
twenty weeks. 


Sales yarn producers are in the most comfortable posi- 
tion in respect to orders ahead that has been seen for 
years. Several representative spinners in carded and 
combed yarns report that they are sold well ahead until 
November and quite a few through the balance of the 
year. Ordinarily this would not mean all that it seems 
to, as specifications on such contracts are not always pro- 
curable. 


Southern Single Skeins 

‘in " 25%- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
3014 - 108 25. 


Carpet Yarns 


colored 8s, 3 

White carpets, 8s, 3 


Part Waste Insulating Yarns 


Warps 8s, 1-ply 
8s, 2, 8 and 4- 
29 

268 304 Southern Frame Cones 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins 16s ie ‘ 25 1% - 
18s 26 - 
288 ..... 30% -. 


Rolling & Sewing Machine 


Holds a record for sales during its introductory period. 


Winds and unwinds at the same time. In addition to sewing 
several pieces together and winding them into a large roll, it 
also acts as a let-off for any subsequent operation, eliminating 
— necessity of lifting a heavy ron from one machine to an- 
other. 


If you have to sew pieces together and put them up into rolls, it 
will pay you to investigate the merits of this machine. 


HERMAS MACHINE Co. 


HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


CENTER BEARING 
Patented 
Twister Travelers 


will improve your twist- 
ing whether oil or grease 
is used, 


See Our 
Southern representative 


George W. Walker 
Box 78, Greenvilie, S. C. 


D. J. Quillen 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S.C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER Co 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky} 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


(Continued from last week) 


PATTERSON MILL 


This is one of the nicest mills in Roanoke Rapids and 
always extends a hearty welcome and a helping hand to 
“Aunt Becky.” 

Superintendent A. Meikle has for the past few years 
astonished and awed thousands in presenting a Christmas 
scene representing the birth of Christ. This scene is 
worked out on a large space of ground adjoining his 
home. The manger, Joseph, Mary, the Christ, the Inn 
keeper, the wise men, camels, sheep and cattle and above 
all the star, and an angel proclaiming the glad tidings. 

Last Christmas, snow added beauty to the awe-inspir- 
ing scene, which brought hundreds of people from a dis- 
tance to view it. 

Mr. Meikle had photographs and enlarged pictures 
made of this scene and had one framed and waiting for 
me. Needless to say that I prize it very highly. 

G. R. Cross is overseer carding here, and J. L. Andrews 
is night second hand; J. A. Hamby and O. T. Taylor, 
card grinders. 

J. F. Schaeffer is overseer spinning; R. P. Padgett, D. 
R. Strickland and J. W. Brank are section men. 

L. B. Brown is overseer dyeing; A. H. Holt is overseer 
warping, spooling, winding and samples. Mr. Brown is a 
graduate of State, class 31, and Mr. Holt is also a grad- 
uate of State, class °33. J. H. Lassiter is beamer. 

J. C. Wilson is overseer weaving; J. C. Niles and W. 
R. Stanley, second hands; A. C. Leonard, tying in; C. W. 
Brown, R. L. Benson and A. F. Barker among the pro- 
gressive loom fixers. 

W. R. Rogers, assistant superintendent, is a young man 
who combines courtesy with efficiency, faithfulness and 
loyalty. Put him down as one to be reckoned with some 
day. 

J. C. Farmer, formerly an overseer in spinning here, 
has gone to Fieldale, Va., to a better position, we were 
told. Sure did miss that young man; he is a live wire— 
the kind who doesn’t know such words as “fail” and 
“can’t,” and here’s wishing for him every good thing in 
life. 


RALEIGH, N. C.: 


Prrot Mirits MAKING IMPROVEMENTS 


This old mill is getting a thorough “housecleaning.” 
Machinery is being overhauled—where necessary replac- 
ed with new, and is being rearranged for better conveni- 
ence. | 
- Few mills have a more beautiful and durable product 
than the upholstering goods made here. In color and 
design they captivate the fancy of the most fastidious, 
and orders keep the wheels humming. | 

Pilot Mill is writing creditable and praiseworthy his- 
tory that should stimulate others to “go and do likewise.” 
This mill is sticking to the code hours and wages; but, 
when a rush order makes it necessary to work longer 
than the 8-hour-per-day standard, the operatives are paid 
accordingly, and are proud to co-operate. 

Mr. C. S. Tatum, secretary and manager, believes in a 
square deal and practices that belief in all his business 
relations. 

Mr. J. V. McCombs, superintendent, used to be at 
Franklinville and is well known in the textile industry. 


OVERSEERS AND OTHERS 


J. E. Cole is overseer the card room and the father of 
12 children. 

W. B. Warren is overseer of spinning and truly knows 
his job. J. P. Peebles is second hand and D. R. Ed- 
wards, one of the progressive section men who reads and 
keeps posted. 

J. L. Beaver, overseer weaving, first shift, J. B. Strick- 
land, second hand, and Roy H. Rouse, overseer weaving 
on second shift; D. M. Dean, Basil Reeves, W. R. Stan- 
ley and Jack Danielly are live wire loom fixers who won’t 
get stuck in a rut. 

W. B. Warren, overseer of spinning, is an artist in his 
line, and certainly knows his yarns. D. R. Edwards is a 
progressive section man who reads and keeps posted. 

C. E. Danieally is overseer cloth room, and Herbert 
Cross, second hand on first shift, and E. B. Covington, 
overseer on second shift. There are a lot of mighty fine 
girls in this department. 
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W. M. Richardson and F. M. Inman are in charge of 
shipping; Sam Riley is designer and E. T. Davidson, 
master mechanic. 

P. N. Hughes, overseer dyeing, and L. G. Strickland, 
second hand. 

A Witt AND A Way 


Some folks can’t or won’t turn a hand to anything else, 
if for any reason they lose out on a chosen job. But 
read this brave endeavor of a man who became too sick 
last year to work in the mill. 

W. H. Buchanan, 1147 N. Blount St., is the man. His 
home is at the end of the street near the railroad. Not 
able to work, he bought and planted a few packages of 
annual flower seed, mostly marigolds and zinnias, which 
grew beautifully and in gorgeous colors. _ 

He found that he could readily sell them in generous 
bunches for 10 cents, and realized quite a profit from 
his small investment—in health and happiness as well as 
financially. 

This year he has. utilized every inch of space tor flow- 
ers—marigolds in various shade of golden glory—and 
two or three times a week markets from 40 to 50 bunches 
at 10 cents each, which means from $10.00 to $12.00 
or more. 

Marigolds, like onions, have an odor that bugs and 
worms dislike, but is really not offensive, and never no- 
ticeable unless the leaves are bruised. So Mr. Buchanan 
has no spraying to do. 

One can hardly wonder why he prefers flowers to a 


garden, when just a few of his gorgeous beauties can buy 


lots of beans and potatoes—and the more he cuts his 
flowers the better they bloom. 

I have a bowl of his flowers right now on my table 
that he gave me several days ago. 

Mr. Danielly in the cloth room gave me the following 
quotation: 

“Do what you can with what you have, where you 
are,” and is a fine motto which has been adopted by Mr. 
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Buchanan, who, when able, is a sweeper in Pilot Mill 
spinning room. 

He stands out a heroic figure, putting to shame hun- 
dreds of strong, healthy men, who prefer a “hand out” 
from the Government, with never a thought or care for 
their fellowmen who must pay for their idleness. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way” is just as true _ 
today as 50 years ago, when it was copied by pupils in 
writing lessons. 

THE WARRENS 


- Of course, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Warren had an over- 
night dose of “Aunt Becky’—and I don’t think three 
people can enjoy being together more than we. 

Believe it or riot, this couple, after more than 25 
years married life, are still in love with each other. 

Their only child, Roxie, is happily married and lives 
in Raleigh. 

On “Fathers’ Day’? Mrs. Warren surprised her hus- 
band with a present—a gorgeous reclining chair and foot 
stool; if he decides to “quit work” that chair will be the 
reason. 

WarrEN Famity REUNION 
The annual Warren family reunion will be at Mingold 


School House, in Sampson County, the fourth Sunday in 
August, and “Aunt Becky” is invited. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Tucapau Mills, recently sold and 
dissolved, will receive an income tax rebate of $2,427 with | 
interest from October 22, 1936, under a decision handed 
down by Judge G. Duncan Bellinger of Columbia. 

The ruling upholds the right of two separate corpora- 
tions, owned by a third company, to file a joint income 
tax return. The State Tax Commission had denied the 
plea of Tucapau to offset its net income of $44,490 
against Pelzer’s net loss of $166,824 for the tax period 
beginning September 1, 1934. The New England South- 
ern Corporation formerly owned both plants. 

The tax, paid under protest, is now to be returned with 
interest. 


A Class in Loom Fixing, Proximity Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


This class was organized and is managed by W. Lexie 
Davis, assistant superintendent, Proximity Mills. 

Frank J. Curtis, class teacher, was formerly with Dra- 
per Corporation, but for the past ten years has been with 
Proximity. 

All in this class take The Textile Bulletin and have 
been fixing looms less than three years. There are a total 


of 76 loom fixers in this mill, part of which are in an- 
other textile class. The Cone Mills in Greensboro show 
a total of 575 subscribers for The Textile Bulletin, tak- 
ing in all the key men and many high officials. 

Mr. Davis is very proud of his large company of effi- 
cient loom fixers, and The Bulletin is proud of the entire 
group of subscribers. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We 


realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt. L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Ss. 
C.; Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey. Bldg.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnatl, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidge., BE. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La. Canal Bank Bldg. 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bldg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg. Ear} 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 

Tulsa, Okla.., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Wishinetor, D D. C., Southern Bldg., H. Hood, 


‘AMERICAN CYANAMID @& CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 BE. 
Tth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
T. L. Ail. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
'W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. 
Robert E. Buck, Box $04, 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., tnc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex.. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, S. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo. Mich. — 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S C., J. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Pec Place, New York City. 
Sou.: Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps... W BR UWhier,. 608 Palmetto St... Spartanbure. 8. C.: R: C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
leton. Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte 


BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, 'N. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., 


Southern 


Frank 
Sou. Reps., 
Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 


Sou. Rep., Ernest 


Sou. Rep., N. W. 
New York City. 


Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C.. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO.,, 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, Cc. P. Semmlow. BExecu- 
tive Offices. 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, [Jl Plants at: 
Plymouth, N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Tl. 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and ‘Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. ot. Reps., 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, pe, fas 
. Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte, N. Cc. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 

ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville, S. Cc. Lee 
Gilbert, 180 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.: wd 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, PB Rey Ga. 
eee carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 

N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Luther Knowles, 
T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 


Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.: 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Blidg., Winston- 
em. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg.. Spar- 
tanburg, . Jd. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Megr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Bast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co.. Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass... Sou. Rep.. 
John ©. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga: 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sou. Reps., B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte, Jess Cald- 
well, Hast Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.:; D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. : —Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 Ww. First St., Charlotte, Cc. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldz.., Greensboro, Ss) a 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg.., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J How- 
ard, 136 S. Spring St., Concord, N. is We, F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. c. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CoO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
BS. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
a. W, Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 

A. 


Sou. 
C.; Dixie 


New York City. 


l., The R. 
Levy, 


Sales Mer.; Reps., 


mond, Va.: D. H. R. Wiggs, Law Bildg., Norfolk, Va.; 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg., Bluefield, Ww. C.. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.: H. C. Moshell, Charleston, 8. C.; G. P. 
W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. C.; H. 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, x. <, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. mer. 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C.. P. 
Coles, Mer-.:; Dallas, Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Winston’ 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma Cit ty, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr. ; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. ‘Cox, Mer. ; Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer. ; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. Ww. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Il. A. Uhr, 

Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. z. Selbert, Mer. ; Dallas’ 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

GENERAL. ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N.W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, S. C.; Wm. J, Moore, Greenville, Ss. C.: W 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. 

GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep.; WHliam Ww. Conrad, Greenwood, C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
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Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Lliewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Inec., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp.. St. Peterabure: Southern Pump & Sunvply Co.. Ta npa. 
Georgria—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co., Macon: 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Balley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Blectric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 876 Welnon St., 8. W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. - 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 7th St. Charlotte, B. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd ng 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; ©. M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Zierach. 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 

191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


pierce CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Oo. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co... Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Tavlor- 
Parker. Inc., Norfolk,’ Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Tron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas. Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greenshoro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 

. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.;: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 
York. N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sales Reps... R. 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer. Box 234, Spartanburg. 8. C.: Talley 
W. Piner. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.;: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. lL Sou 
Offices, 8156 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. 
Atlanta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N 

ee Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zwelifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Milter. sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO... Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone. Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. L. Blgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 Firat National Bank 
Charlotte, N. C.: D. Wrlie, 1410 First National Rank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 388 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.: B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth 8t., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. 
2 Ee Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
Co., Greensboro, Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill ‘Supply Co., 
Gastonia eB. Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S, C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, Ss. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 


Sou. Reps., 


Sou. Rep., W. 


Sou. Reps., Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, ‘Greenville, Bi 4.3 
' Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1116 8. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tio hat Philadel- 
Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. 1083, Char- 


‘Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 
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LINK-BELT Co., Philadelphia-Chicago, lis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W Barbee, 


Mer: Raltimore,. $18 Laxingeton BRide.. 'D 
Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. 
leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
>t, Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 


Dallas 
Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, . J. ‘Sou: Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.;: Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co. s Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & arkley 
Co.:; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
liamson Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Blizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; Hi h 
Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Leno r, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleich, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbtia 
Supply Co.; ‘Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; ‘Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co. ; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St... 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. Cc. Nabers, 2619 27th Place S., Birm- 
Ingham, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL co., 40 Rector St., 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer 8. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N. C. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Rep 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 EB. Blivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, "198 
prncene Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. L 
Charlotte, N. 


New 


257 W. Exchange S8t., 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First 8t., 
Cc. Sou. Agt., C: D. Taylor, Gaffney, s. Cc. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.,, 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W.. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


' PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EH. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N C. 


PERKINS SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, mm. 40; ‘Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mar.; 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Re Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowel Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps., 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: Ww. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8t.., 
Winston- Salem, Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 8St., wx ‘John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.; . § Shim mp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelph a, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
. 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St. 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Gree 


Mass. 


Office, 
Union 
Charlotte, N. C.; 
, Greenville, 8. C.; South 
nsboro, N. C.; New South 
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Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 _N. 
Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush &t., 
orfo a. 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I Sou. 
Rep., Hugene J. Adams. P. O. Box 329. Anderson, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartaville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr, Sou. 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 


Reps., W. T. A. Harris, Greens- 
sarki vo C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; . Mitchell, Birming- 
am, a. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., Atlanta, C. 
a Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P . 0. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant. 621 BE. McBee Ave., 
Ss. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. 


Phila, 
Greenville, 
Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
Atlanta, Ga., H. Railford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART tRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia. S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 388, 
Lancaster. S. G: 3 B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
Blde., Raleigh. N. C.:: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bldg., 
Wilmington. N. C.: Edwin C. Bovette; Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Jbhn G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.: The Taylor 
Iron Works. & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.; D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 B. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


New York City. 
Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


101 Lindsey S8t., Fall 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C: E. A. Terrell, 


Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses tn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, J Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Blde., Charlotte, N. C., 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. EB. J. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg., Chariotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 


Sou. Offices, 
H. Sou. 


Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
‘cello, Ga. 
U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. L 


Sou. 

Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg... Greenville, 8. 
ee Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., . Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broads Sts, Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave.. BE. Roanoke. Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co.. 
Greene St.. Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
TIne., Spartanburg. Ss. C.: Dobyns- Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drug Co.. 516 State St., Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.., ‘Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: G. & 


H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 8S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot 


Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans. 
La.: Standard Bidg. Mt. Co.,. Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham. 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham, N. C.; Vick Paint 
Co.. 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply 
Co.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley, W. Va.: 
Southern Pine Lumber Co.. 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Rhodes. Inc.. 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8t., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L, with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Jorbnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin N.C., W. ‘Son and R. = 

1317 Heale Z., anta, Ga. ou. Re om- 
Wingo and M , Atlanta 


Office, Room 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
~., Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Re ce ¢. 
Withington, 710 Woodelde Bldg.. Grean ville. S: ©: ‘Brand. 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. Raiford, Concord, 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman S8t., Greensboro, 
423 High St., Delaware Apts., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co.; 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte a Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc partanburg, Set Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. 'C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Bhi Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson iss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C 


Sou. Reps., C. R. 
N. C.: G. W. Searell, 


Fabrics for Construction of Cotton Roads 
Are Being Tested 


(Continued from Page 4) 


minous-surfaced roads in which cotton fabric has been 
used experimentally, there is little justification for con- 
sidering the annual increase in the mileage of this type of 
road, multiplied by the bales of cotton per mile, as an 
indicator of immediate potentialities of this use for cot- 
ton. Nevertheless, these figures seem worth noting be- 
cause they are about the only data available relating to 
the mileage of various types of roads. 

On the other hand, a substantial mileage of surfaced 
roads is built each year, particularly in the southeastern 
States, which are not included in highway systems. 

‘The Bureau of Public Roads reports the total mileage 
of unimproved roads in the United States to be about 
2,200,000 miles. But under present conditions, it seems 
much more reasonable to discuss the potentialities for 
cotton consumption in road construction as an undeter- 
mined portion of the total reported mileage of surfaced 
roads in the United States, which amounted to less than 
300,000 miles in 1933, than as a material portion of the 
much larger figure for the estimated mileage of unim- 
proved roads. Finally, the fact that the use of cotton - 
fabric for this purpose has not yet been demonstrated as 
economically suited for road building must be constantly — 
kept in mind in speculating upon the potential consump- 
tion of cotton for this purpose. 


Improved Cotton Devinn Reported 


Stoneville, Miss——-A new better method of drying 
cotton during the ginning process that its inventors said 
will increase the value from $2 to $7 a bale has been 
devised at the U. S. Department of Agriculture Experi- 
ment Station here. 

The new process, announced officially from Washing- 
ton, represented the culmination of many months. ex- 
perimental work to develop a practical seed cotton drier. 

The Department of Agriculture declared the new dry- 
ing process operated for 20 to 50 cents a bale. 

Excess moisture in seed cotton long has been recognized 
as one of the most important problems facing the cotton 
ginner, the department reported. 

In the experiments here the Department of Agriculture 
experts used a vertical drier which recently was devel- 
oped by its engineers. 

Experts said the artificial methods of drying cotton 
would permit cotton picking to be continued during damp 
seasons. It also would permit the handling of cotton 


heretofore left unpicked because of inadequate ginning 
and conditioning machinery. 
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“The Diamond-Finish People 
made delivery on the dot!” 


"We're i in urgent need of |,200 rings," ‘phoned a south- 
ern mill, "What's the quickest you can make them?" We 
promised shipment in 10 days. 8 days later 500 had been 
sic : made and shipped, and the rest went on the exact date 
€ freeziNZ- | cromised! Deal with a plant specializing entirely on rings, 
and you receive two advantages: extra good rings and 


| oxtra good SERVICE! 


WHITINSVILLE oss) 
DIAMOND | 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and ister Rings since 1873 


Southern Renresentative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON. 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 28650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


The Fourth Edition of 
Nelson's 
Loom 
Completely Revised and Enlarged 


Profusely Illustrated 
Price $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Numbet Five Closets, due to theif | | | 
& efficient and economical operation, are | 
| 
being ‘astalled mills and factories” all | 
over the country: Furthey e. by use 
can be made semi frost-P 
Gres tO be banked over 
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WHITIN- 
CASABLAN 


SLUBBER 


Standard Long Draft 
Roving System for 


oarse Yarn Numbers 
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\ 
The 
Thousand Spindles successtul operation | 
this COUNTY: Feeding chan quarts 
AS Lion Spinning Spindles. 
BuT N oT TODAY: 
EIFTY THOUS AND Spindles in eyccesstul operation 
in this country - Feeding mor chan HALF A MILLIO 
MITINSVILLE, MASS.,U.S. A. ATLANTA, GA | 


